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SPECIAL NOTICE _T0 ADVERTISERS. 

A recent large addition to the regular list 
of Subscribers to the FARMERS* HOME 
JOURNAL, should recommend it to ALL 
BUSINESS MEN who have any thing for 
sale to the country trade. 

itaj'The paper circulates among thousands 
of Farmers and Dealers, who ship their 
live stock, tobacco and other farm products 
to Louisville for sale, and who invest the 
proceeds in 'supplies of all kinds for farm 
and family use, and who, too, are buyers of 
fine stock for breeding purposes. 

»3“Aa advertisement in these columns 
will also be read every week by CASH 
BUYERS of fine stock, farm implements, 
and family supplies, not only in Kentucky, 
but throughout the whole of the SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST, where the Farmers’ 
Home Journal largely circulates. 


KENTUCKY FARM NOTES. 

BOURBON COUNTY. 

The Hessian fly is so destructive, in portions 
of the county, that many farmers fear they 

will have to resow their wheat fields. 

Hogs have been engaged at $3.10, at North 

Middletown. Disease has appeared 

among the sheep, and Mr. J. D. Gay lost 
twenty-eight fine Cotswold lambs, out of a 

flock of 135. Henry Bryan sold last week 

to W. W. Baldwin, 20 head of large broke 

mules, at $128 per head. Capt. W. E. 

Simms rented his farm of *240 acres, near 
Stony Point, to a colored man for $1,300. 

CLARK. 

Winchester Democrat: Columbus Haggard 
rented the Burgess Ecton place of 80 acres, 

for next year, at $4.75 per acre. At Col. 

Frank Matthews’ sale, last week, two year old 
cattle brought $30 to $40; yearlings, $30; 
hogs, $3.50 per c\*t ; corn, $1.35 per bbl ; 
sheep, $7.50 to $9 per head; one Cotswold 

ram, $30. The hemp crop is estimated 

at two-thirds of an average. Buyers offer $5 

per cwt, but farmers ask $6. H. B. 

Wiseman has rented S. W. Anderson’s farm of 
115 acres, at $3 per acre for grass land, and 

one-third of the corn. T. J. Goff bought 

of J. H. Bean's administrator, eighty-four 
cattle averaging 1,666 lbs, a good lot, at $4.25 
per cwt. Clark county farmers contem- 

plate planting a large crop of tobacco next 

year. Sales of hogs reported at Wade's 

Mills at $3 and $3.05 per cwt. W. A. 

Thomson, Thomson’s Station, sold last week, 
for New Orleans' market, 19 head of sixteen- 
hand broke mules, four to six years old, at 
$135 per head. 

FAYETTE. 

Transcript : Ed. Turner sold to Mr. Gossett 
a horse by weight, at 53^ c per lb. He weighed 

I. 650 lbs. H. W. Worley, Slickaway, 

has a field of corn that is yielding 80 bushels 

per acre. Ashland, tue home of Henry 

Clay, is offered for rent. D. D. Bell has 

purchased 300 acres of land on Ilarrodsburg 
pike, from John Curd, at $80 per acre; also 
100 acres, handsomely improved, from Mr. 

J. L. Cassell, and adjoining the above men- 
tioned. Mr. Browning had 20 acres 

corn to heat in shock, and it is nearly ruined. 

The Gazette says there is a prevalent 

sheep disease in Fayette and Clark, and no 
one is able to tell what it is, or the remedy. 

Col. South lately purchased 25 tons of 

hemp at $5.50 per ton. 

JESSAMINE. 

Leslie Cleveland, near Keene, lost several 
fattening hogs last week from heat and wanj. 

of water. A. R. Carroll, Russell’s Cross 

Roads, has pumpkins which he sells at $1 per 

two-horse wagon load. —John Hendricks 

had to resow 50 acres of wheat, which failed 
to sprout. 

SCOTT. 

A. S. Branham recently sold a steer calf four 

months old for $18. The Wm. Smith 

farm near Payne’s Depot was sold last week ; 
220 acres at $35 per acre. 

HENRY. 

Frank Adams shipped the first hhd of new 

tobacco ffom Pleasureville. J. T. Rans- 

dell bought of Albert Lindsey one car load of 

hogs averaging 250 lbs, at $3 IO. The 

Constitutionalist says M. Thomas sold to J. M. 
Guthrie 15 head feeding cattle averaging 1,278 
lbs, at $3 50 per cwt; Coleman & Barbour, of 
Pendleton county, sold 15 head, 1,300 lbs aver- 
age, at $ 3-3714 per cwt. 

SHELBY. 

Mr. T. G. Crutcher's sale of Berkshire hogs 
and other stock last week was well attended. 
Two year old cattle brought $43 15 per head. 

Berkshires $5 to $30 per head. The 

Shelby Sentinel says they claim that 50 per 
cent, more wheat was sown in the county this 
year than last. 

OLDHAM. 

Era: W. W. Taylor sold to W. R. Taylor, 
of Indiana, 117 sheep for $510 for the lot. 

Mr. Grimes, near Buckner’s, lost two 

horses by lightning last week. ’ 

NELSON. 

The county grange will meet with Littlv 
Union grange November 6. A delegate to 


the State grange will be elected. R. A. 

Humphrey, Bloomfield, raised a 100-lb pump- 
kin. 

MADISON. 

Kentucky Register: Wm.Arnoldsold last week 
to Price Hudson, of Louisville, 30 three year 

old mare mules, at $132.50 per head. 

Corn near Kingston brought $1.26 per bbl in 

the field. A new cattle disease, similar 

to founder, has killed several valuable Short- 
horns in this county. Col. Chenault sold 

last week 128 head of 1,500-lb grass fed cattle 
to Kahn & Furst, at 42. 

BOYLE. 

The Danville Advocate says: W. F. Evans 
hasbsught sixty head of 1,400 to 1, 450-lb cat- 
tle, which he will feed on his Lincoln county 
farm for February market. Feeding for the 
winter market is a new departure. 

MARION. 

The Lebanon Standard says: Jos. Spaulding 
shipped last week a car load of mules to New 
Orleans, and W. C. Rogers shipped to In- j 
diana two car loads of fine cattle and one of | 
sheep. J. H. Martin’s farm of 216 acres, on i 
Hardin's creek, was publicly sold to N. T. I 
Berry last week lor $1 835. 

BARREN. 

In the Rock Spring neighborhood, we learn 
from the Glasgow Times, John Royalty had 
Vis barn accidently burned last week. He 
lost in it 40 bbls corn, and 5,000 lbs of tobac- 
co. W. M. Kirby, of Warren county, 

entered in fifteen rings at the late Glasgow 
fair, and got thirteen premiums. 

HOPKINS. 

It is thought the mast in the bottoms will 
be sufficient to fatten most of the hogs in the 
county. It is failing now, and hogs have been 

turned upon it. Tom Wingo’s barn, three 

miles east of Madisonville, with part of his 
crop of tobacco, was burned last week. He 
was firing his tobacco at the time it caught. — 
Republican. 

WARREN. 

The Democrat says Mr. E. L. Msttley has 
sown 246 acres of wheat. A big crop for a 

Kentucky farm. Corn at Smith’s Grove 

$1.50 per bbl. Scroggins & Roach, of 

Louisville, bought 40 mules about Smith’s 
Grove and Oakland last week, at from $40 to 
$120 per head. Tobacco is being dam- 
aged by house-burning. There is com- 

plaint in the northern part of the county of 
fly in the early sown wheat. 

CHRISTIAN. 

From the South Kentuckian we gather that 
tomatoes are blooming again, and young 
peaches have come on the trees for the first 

time this year. Better late than never. 

Charles Massie has sold his farm of 237 acres, 
near Church Hill, at $45 per acre. 


SPENCER COUNTY. 

Farmers Busy Sowing Wheat from their 
Fall Granaries, Etc. 

Editor Farmers' Home fournal : 

The present steady advance in the 
price of farm products has caused the 
farmers, generally, to renew their labors 
with redoubled energy. The bulk of 
the wheat crop of our county is still in 
the farmer's granary, which proves that 
the Spencer county farmers are in an 
independent and comfortable position. 

Wheat sowing is the order of the day 
and is now in full blast. We waited as 
long as we could for favorable weather, 
but the time of year has come, and 
wheat must be sown. Our farmers are 
taking more pains than ever before in 
preparing their seed and land. A great 
many are using drills (the Hoosier be- 
ing the favorite). We are also using 
fertilizers in abundance, and old fogy- 
ism is losing its day. 

Several land sales have been made 
since my last. Among them I note the 
following: John McCrocklin sold his 
farm of 180 acres in Riverdale neigh- 
borhood, to Mr. Jos. Smith, for $4,625, 
or about $25 per acre. The Greathouse 
farm of 180 acres, in Little Union neigh- 
borhood, was sold at public outcry to 
John McCrocklin at $31.05 per acre. 
The Thomas Crurne lands, of Water- 
ford vicinity, were sold at prices from 
$11 to $35, but we understand they are 
to be resold. 

Distilleries are opening up and offer- 
ing 30c for new corn, but farmers want 
40c, and we hear of no sales at 30c. 

Stock of all kinds are looking well, 
and we predict wtll go into winter quar- 
ters in better condition than ever be- j 
fore. 

Wishing you and your valuable 
paper success, I remain as ever, yours, 

Riverdale Farm, Oct. 18. AMATEUR. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS ON WHEATS. 


The Michigan millers,' whose criti- 
cisms on Clawson wheat were so se- 
vere last season, had this arietv up for 
discussion again at the meeting of the 
association held at Jackson xecently. 

H. A. Hayden, of Jackson, said that 
there is as great a difference in Clawson 
as in other wheats. He had seen ex- 
cellent Clawson wheat raised on rich 
soils. In the vicinity of Jackson, al- 
though good-looking 
strength. In some 
spring wheat brought quite as high a 
price as winter wheats, while formerly 
the difference in price was very marked 
in favor of winter wheats. He be- 
lieved that the introduction of Clawson 
and other soft varieties of wheat had 


yielded 33 1 lbs of bread. Four barrels 
of flour made at Terra Haute, Ind., 
from Wabash wheat, yielded 308 * 1 / 2 and 
3ioj£ lbs of bread to the barrel, the 
former being “straight” and the latter 
“patent.” A barrel of flour made 
from first grade of Diehl wheat yielded 
278 lbs. The bread from the Diehl 
wheat looked bad. The bread from 
Wabash wheat looked best, although 
the bread from the Lancaster wheat ap- 
, peared very nice, and retained its 
Clawson lacks moisture longer than others, 
markets choice 


TOO MUCH SCIENCE. 


A writer in the London Farmer dis- 
courses as follows : 

Several years ago, speaking at a farm- 
ers’ club, I said something to this effect, 
lowered the character and price of the I I have not greatly altered my opin 


whole wheat crop of the State. Hard 
wheats were best for use. There was 
almost universal condemnation of soft 
wheats, which were now principally ex- 
ported. He did not see bow it could 
be milled abroad when it can not be 
milled here. If it could be milled 
elsewhere when mixed with other 
wheats, the same could be done here. 

Mr. William Hayden, of Tecumseh, 
stated that he obtained the best results 
from hard wheats. He believed that 
soft wheats must be discarded. He 
liked. the Egyptian wheat *mc!i so far 
as he had seen, is a solid red wheat, 
good and strong. A. X. Carey corrob- 
orated Mr. Hayden’s remarks, and 
stated that he bought all of the Egyp- 
tian wheat he could get. 

Mr. Voight, of Grand Rapids, said 
in regard to Fultz wheat, that he had 
ground some of it and thought it as 
good as Lancaster or Mediterranean. 
He mixed it with white wheat. 

Mr. Ward knew of sections where 
both Fultz and Clawson wheat had 
been introduced, and millers were uni- 
versally unsuccessful with both varie- 
ties. In Illinois and Indiana, color and 
strength were the qualities which the 
Fultz lacked. It was soft, compared 
with other red wheats. 

Mr. Ward, of Schoolcraft, said he 
was located in a section where at one 
time fifteen kinds of wheat were raised, 
while at the present time only six kinds 
were produced, viz., White Amber, 
Diehl, Lancaster, Treadwell. Clawson 
and Egyptian. Of these he preferred 
the Treadwell. Lancaster and Egyptian, 
and looked upon Diehl as a poor wheat. 
Hard, red wheats were the most profit- 
able for millers. Treadwell was not a 
reliable wheat to sow, but when of good 
quality was the best wheat he knew of. 

Mr. Hatch, of Detroit, stated that in 
baking, strong flour is needed, and 
consequently spring wheat flour is in 
demand and quoted higher than Michi- 
gan winter wheat flour. A barrel of 
the latter will make 240 lbs of bread, 
while Minnesota and St. Louis flour 
would make from 270 to 280 lbs. Sam- 
ples of bread submitted for his judg- 
ment made from Clawson wheat, were 
pronounced good by him. A discus- 
sion followed as to the merits of Gold 
Medal wheat. Mr. Hibbard, of Grand 
Rapids, liked it. It is good for both 
farmer and miller. Mr. Carey, of Grand 
Rapids, ranked it as one of the best 
wheats. Mr. Comfort, 
stated that Lenawee county farmers 
had tried Gold Medal and given it up. 
Mr. Merrill, of Kalamazoo, said that 
Gold Medal was good in his section, 
and weighed three or four pounds more 
to the bushel than Clawson wheat. His 
experience in grinding Gold Medal was 
satisfactory, and he thought it as good 
as the old Soule's wheat. It yielded 
from thirty to thirty-two bushels per 
acre. 

Mr. Ward had made tests of the 
yields of bread by different flours, 
which he considered the best method 
of testing wheat. A barrel of flour 
made from the best Lancaster wheat 


ion since: A practical knowledge of 

how to feed a horse and an ox will be 
of more immediate use to the young 
farmer than nice distinctions about the 
proximate and ultimate elements of 
food. It is not necessary to our exist- 
ence and the maintenance of our health 
that we should know the chemical ele- 
ments that form our daily bread ; and 
we know tolerably well what will agree 
with our digestion without first discuss- 
ing the mysteries of gastric juice, and 
the peristaltic action of the bowels. 


without understanding philosophy, as for 
the pure scientist to come out of his 
laboratory and tell us we do not know 
how to farm if ignorant of the myste- 
ries of vegetable physiology, and the 
nature of living protoplasm. A knowl- 
edge of the higher branches of science 
s not necessary to farm successfully. 

A student at the seaside deplored the 
sad state of the boatman who took him 
for a cruise, because the old “salt” did 
not understand the law of tides and at- 
mospheric currents, and the philosophy 
of specific gravity and floating bodies. 
“Half your life has been lost to you,” 
said the scholar. The boat bumped on 
a hidden reef, and Jack shouted out, 
“Can you swim?” “No.” “Well, 
then, all your life is lost.” A very im- 
portant question is that one for the 
farmer — Can you swim ? 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 


Practical wisdom in the art of agri- 
culture is only to be learned in the 
school of experience. Essays and 
•treatises, books and papers, precepts 
and instructions are useful as far as 
they go, but without a personal contact 
| with the task in hand, without the disci- 
pline of the real farmers’ life, they re- 
main of the nature of theory only. 
And yet life is not long enough to 
satisfy any intelligent person with the 
measure of his own attainment. We 
must profit by carefully observing the 
experiences and practices of those of 
our own craft, as well as the results 
of our own limited circle of opera- 
tions. 

Contact with others is also requisite 
to enable a man to know himself. It 
is only by mixing freely in the world 
about us that we can form a proper esti- 
mate of our own capacity. Without 
such experience one is apt to become 
of Tecumseh, selfish, conceited and ignorant. Any 
one who would profit by experience 
will never be above asking for informa- 
tion of others. He who fancies 
self already too wise to learn of others, 
will never succeed in accomplishing any 
great or important work. 

In no occupation is co-operation, 
comparison of views, methods and re- 
sults, mutual conferences and discus- 
sions, so essential to success as in the 
practice of agriculture. Pre-eminently 
an art of unrecorded experiences, hus- 
bandry in the future will only develop 
into a remunerative business in propor- 
tion as its followers note their ex- 
periences for the benefit of the craft, 


as well as for individual gain. Experi- 
ments upon a single crop under special 
conditions are of little value standing 
alone; yet in the aggregation of experi- 
ments, carefully conducted and intelli- 
gently studied, is to come the progres- 
sive and enlightened culture of the fu- 
ture. 

The man made wise by experience is 
apt to judge correctly of the things 
which come under his daily observa- 
tion. Common sense is, generally 
speaking, but the result of common ex- 
perience wisely improved, and its ac- 
quisition is less a matter of great ability 
than the exercise of patience, accuracy, 
industry and watchfulness. Many of 
the soundest and most sensible people 
to be met with are intelligent men of 
the world, who argue from what they 
actually see and know, instead of in- 
venting improbable theories of what 
things ought to be, or spinning cobweb 
distinctions concerning unimportant 
conditions. 

The practical deduction we would 
draw frerm the above considerations is 
that progressive agriculture can best 
be advanced and encouraged through a 
systematic round of experiments, par- 
ticipated in by thousands of farmers in 
each State, under the supervision of a 
State agricultural official or State agri- 
cultural society, whose duty it should 


A physician might as well tell us that - . — v - — 

we'ertn not know how to ent 'pr6p'ei , tVT b - to collea and classify the individual 

experiments of many farmers, all work- 
ing in accordance with some fixed 
plan. <y 

Thus at a limited expense, and from 
the school of experience, could import- 
ant problems be solved, and valuable 
facts elicited. Far better an outlay in 
this direction, than in sustaining expen- 
sive exhibitions that aim at no positive 
advance in knowledge, and stri\ e to 
amuse and entertain rather than to in- 
struct or elevate. 

It is a sad commentary on the value 
and efficiency of farmers’ fairs, agri- 
cultural societies, individual experi- 
ments, scholarly theories, chemists’ 
formulas, ponderous volumes of reports 
and State appropriations, that so many 
important practical questions are still 
unanswered. The impartial observer 
can but arrive at the conclusion that a 
wiser course in the search for knowl- 
edge, would be found in the more ear- 
nest cultivation of the school of expe- 
rience. — American Cultivator. 


Milking. — The faster and more gen- 
tly a cow is milked, the greater will be 
the amount given. Slow milkers al- 
ways gradually dry up a cow, and for 
the reason that if the milk be not drawn 
about as fast as it is given down, it will 
subsequently be withheld, and that with- 
held is as a matter of course what is 
known as the strippings— in fact, the 
upper surface of milk in the udder. 
Many trtilkers draw the milk with a 
strong downward pull, in fact with a 
jerk. This should never be allowed ; it 
irritates the cow, and often injures the 
bag. Fill the teat, and with a firm 
pressure of the last three fingers empty 
it, drawing slightly on the teat and 
udder at the same time ; so proceed al- 
ternately with each hand until the milk 
supply is exhausted. Many milkers get 
the habit of slow milking because steady, 
firm, quick milking tires the fingers and 
wrists, until by practice the muscles get 
use to the work. Until this use comes 
him- j naturally, the individual should only 
milk such a number as he can without 
severe cramping of the hands ; what is 
milked should be milked fast, increasing 
the number until at last there is no tir- 
ing whatever. Five minutes is about 
the limit that should be allowed for 
milking a cow. There is another thing 
well worthy of being remembered. 
Cows should be milked as nearly at a 
given hour morning and evening as 
possible, since undue distention of the 
udder is always injurious. — Prairie 
Fanner. 
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MAMMA'S KISSES. 

A kiss when I wake in the morning, 
A kiss when i go to bed, 

A kiss when J burn my finger, 

A kiss when I bump my head. 

A kiss when my bath is over, 

A kiss when my bath begins ; 

My mamma is full of kisses, 

As full as nurse is of pins. 

A kiss when I play with my rattle, 

A kiss when I pull her hair ; 

She covered me over with kisses 
The day I fell from the stair. 

A kiss when 1 gave her trouble, 

A kiss when I gave her joy ; 

There’s nothing like mamma’s kisses 
For her own little baby boy. 


CLARISSA’S CHOICE. 


f Concluded. ] 

“ It is only Dugdale,” says Haughton, with 
a curious gleam in his dark eyes, and a cer- 
tain maddening sense of triumph in his slow, 
deliberate tones. “ No, do not go away, 
Dugdale ; you are a welcome friend here, and [ 
I have no desire to conceal from you the 
reason of ray presence here to-day. I have 
come to ask Miss Carew’s hand in marriage ! ” 
Dugdale pales visibly, and his brows con - 1 
tract otherwise he suppresses all outward 
symptoms of emotion. Then suddenly a wild 
determination to enter the lists himself, to 
declare aloud his affection for her, if only to j 
let her see how well, though silently, she has 
been beloved, takes possession of him. Al- 
most without allowing time for reflection, he 
turns to Carew, and says, with forced com- 
posure : 

“ I too have come to Weston to-day, bound 
on the same errand. I love your sister, Ca- 
rew, and would ask her to marry me. Let 
her choose between us.” 

George rises slowly. He is still weak, and 
finds a difficulty in sudden movements; a 
look of perplexity and discomfort pervades 
his handsome face ; he trifles nervously with 
a paper knife that lies beneath his hand. 

‘‘You distress me,” he says at length, ad- 
dressing both of the suitors. “ I hardly know 
what to say. Of course I shall inform my 
sister of the honor you have done her, and — 
and — you must abide by her decision. But it 
grives me to know that one of you — must — ” 
He pauses, and unconsciously, in his em- 
barrassment, fixes his eyes upon Dugdale. 
Clive groans inwardly ; to him it is a simple 
matter, the translation of that regretful look, 
the finishing of that broken sentence. “One 
of you must go to the wall — and you, Dug- 
dale, are the man.” So he reads it. The 
brother, knowing well the sister’s feelings, 
had thought kindly to give him gentle warn- 
ing of what is surely in store for him. That 
glance was an ill omen! Well, well ! He 
throws up his head in angry defiance of cruel 
fate, and draws his breath a little hard. 

At this moment a light and well known step ! 
crossing the hall outside, makes itself heard. 
It comes nearer ; the door is thrown open, and 
Clarissa, fresh and sweet as the perfumed 
flowers in her hands, stands upon the thres- 
hold. 

“Why, what a solemn conclave,” she says, 
jestingly. “What long, long faces! But that 
the silence of the grave seems to reign, I 
should say you were all indulging in a battle 
royal. What is it, George ?” laying her hand 
upon his shoulder with a soft caressing touch. 

Taking down the hand, Carew holds it 
closely in his own and regards her with silent 
scrutiny for a full minute. Then glancing at 
the two men, he says, as though decided : 

“ My sister is here— she shall speak for her- 
self. Qlarrissa, Sir Wilfred Haughton and 
Clive Dugdale wish to tell you — that they — 
love you ; they have come this afternoon to 
ask your hand in marriage. It is for you to 
either refuse them both — or — make your 
choice between them.” 

He has spoken disjointedly, but to the pur- 
pose. Clarissa, growing white as the lilies in 
her trembling fingers, shrinks away from him, 
and letting her flowers fall, covers her face 
with her hands. 

“Oh ! why have you done this?” cried she: 
“It is terrible— it is cruel—” 

“No, it is the wisest course,” whispers he, 
hurriedly. “It will end at once all doubt and 
suspense. Believe me, it is better so, and 
kinder.” 

Looking up, she glances first at Sir Wilfred, 
who is evidently anxious, but perhaps a little 
too assured ; then timidly at Dugdale, who is 
rather in the background, with his head bent 
downward, and his arms crossed upon his 
breast. Feeling the intensity of her regard, 
he raises his head and meets her gaze full. 
In his eyes there is a world of sorrowing, pas 
sionate regret, a dumb agony, sad through its 
hopeless longing. 

“ Clarissa !” says Haughton, entreatingly, 
attempting to take her hand. 

“No, no!" she exclaims hastily, waving 
him back, her heart beating painfully. 
Then, “Clive, will you not speak to me?” 
she says, moving a step or two in his direc- 
tion. • 

The effect is electric. At her words Dug- 
dale starts violently, the sadness disappears, 
and in its place a great gleam of joy rises and 
illumines his face. Yet even now he hardly 
dares believe in his own good fortune. 

Going up to her, he imprisons her hands, 
and asks, in a voice so changed she scarcely 
knows it to be his : 

“Am I your choice ?” 

“Yes,” faintly. 

“You love me, Clarissa ?” almost vehement- 
ly. 

“Yes,” returns she, again. And then, over- 
come by her emotion and the situation gener- 
ally, she burst into tears ; whereupon Clive, 
unmindful of her brother’s presence, or that 
of his disconcerted rival, catches her in his 
arms ; and with a sob, she lays her head upon 
his breast. 

Leaving Weston about two hours later, he 
has just reached the entrance gate, when he 
finds himself, for the second time to-day, face 
to face with the valiant major, evidently bent 
■on slaughter. 

“You see I have kept my word,” says this 
warrior fiercely; “I am not to be frightened, 
even by a frown from Venus! I have come 
to reason with Clarissa about this talked of 
■engagement.” 

“There is no need. I can tell you all about 
it.” 

“Well?” impatiently. 

“It is only too true. She is going to be 
married !” 


“And who, pray, told you that pretty piece 
of news?” 

“I had it from her own lips.” 

“You don t say so!” exclaimed the major, 
staggered ; then plucking up courage again, 
he advances a step. “All the more cause why 
I should now interfere,” he says, with much 
determination. 

“ I am afraid it will be too late ; she and he 
seem very much attached to each other. I am 
almost sure she will not give him up.” 

“She wdl when I prove to her what a des- 
picable scoundrel he is ; and open her eyes a 
bit about his doings in London.” 

“ Oh, major ! that I should live to hear you 
say such things ! 

“ Say them ! I have said them a thousand 
times, and I shall say them again. I tell you, 
this man she is bent on marrying is a villain 
of the deepest dye ! ” 

Dugdale laughs. 

“ Ah ! you make a joke of it, Dugdale ; she 
is nothing to you, of course ; you don’t care 
about her future happiness, poor child ! but / 
do, and can’t see her enter on such a wretched 
marriage without feeling grief.” 

“I don’t think,” says Clive, modestly, “ it 
will be a wretched marriage.” 

“ I hope you maybe forgiven,” ejaculates 
the major, solemnly. “ Well,” inanoffended 
tone, “ I shall go and fulfill my duty, and see 
what I can do.” 

“ Don't put an end to the engagement, ma- 
jor,” exclaims Clive, in a tone of affected dis- 
may; “because, if you do, you will make 
Clarissa and — and me eternally miserable.” 

He has placed both his hards on old Hyde’s 
shoulder, and is laughing lightly. 

“Eh? What? You don’t mean to say — 
bless me ! — what have you got to do with it ?” 
“In me you behold the coining bride- 
groom,” says Clive, with an air of the pro- 
foundest triumph. 

The major is struck dumb for a full minute 
(a most unusual occurrence with him), and 
then gives way to a wild rapture. 

“My dear Clive — my dear, dear boy, can it 
be true ? Oh ! you young scamp, not to tell 
me sooner. My dear fellow, I am rejoiced.” 
And then he fairly gives way, and falling 
upon the unsuspecting Dugdale, treats him to 
a hearty hug. 

“But, major, consider; would you wed 
your pearl among women to a ‘ despicable 
scroundrel,’ a ‘villian of the deepest dye ?’ 
When are you going to open her eyes to all 
my scandalous doings in London ?” 

“ None of your chaff,” says the major, 
threatening him with his stick. “But come 
straight home with me and let us drink the 
future Mrs. Dugsdale’s health in a bumper of 
champagne.” — The Argosy. 


Col. L. J. Bradford in Maysville Enterprise. 

OCCUPATIONS OF MANKIND. 

Thoughts on the Special Importance of 
Agriculture, and Some Early 
Reminiscences. 

Siace mankind has become civilized, there 
has been no one industrial pursuit which has 
not only been found to be indispensably 
necessary, but which, at the same lime, has 
contributed more to promote the comfort, well 
being and progress of the human race, than 
agriculture. It is the foundation upon which 
the entire superstructure of enlightenment and 
refinement has been built. By it and through 
it the arts and sciences have been developed 
and brought to their present state of perfec- 
tion, for it has necessarily engendered com- 
merce, and commerce has covered every sea 
and every ocean with broad white sails and 
steam vessels, bearing the products of the soil 
from one country to another. Commerce, 
stimulated by agriculture, has dug our canals 
and spread a network of railroads over every 
civilized and enlightened country in the 
world. 

The end and aim of man is happiness ; and 
happiness is certainly more connected with 
good cultivation of the earth than any other 
occupation. Man, as he came from the hand 
of his maker, was placed in a garden adorned 
with every fruit and flower, because these, 
above all created things, were the elements of 
that pleasure most agreeable to a pure mind. 
And now where are the retreats of happiness 
in this world, comparable to well arranged 
farm life with fields of rich products ? The 
green pastures and waving corn, and golden 
billows of wheat, rye, oats and barley stirred 
by the healthful winds of heaven, with good 
houses, clean yards and well cultivated gar- 
dens — there you will find refinement and 
hospitality. 

Let us turn to ourselves, farmers; and wher- 
ever you see bad fencing, with the briars and 
weeds growing up in the fence corners and 
drains, the fields covered with burs and 
thistles, the geese and ducks in the spring, 
hogs rooting up the green sod to the door 
sills, and horses and cattle in the corn, you 
will find the men in grog shops, and the chil- 
dren out of school, and too often clothed in 
rags, and the poor wife heart-broken and fast 
going into decline. On the contrary, wher- 
ever you see highly cultivated fields and good 
stock, and a yard of green sods, orchards of 
choice fruit and gardens of vegetables and 
flowers, you will find intelligence, virtue and 
happiness. 

There is but one thing needful to make ag- 
riculture in Kentucky th« surest road both to 
wealth and fame, and that is to raise the 
standard of education among the farmers. 
When this is done, our educated young men 
will not at all crowd the learned professions, 
but will find that the occupation of a farmer 
is more sure than any other to lead to compe- 
tency and honorable distinction. Whenever 
the opinion shall prevail that the cultivation 
of the earth gives greater scope for the exer- 
cise of a highly cultivated mind than any 
other occupation in the world, the landed in- 
terest will learn its true power. It will have 
its statesmen and orators everywhere in pri- 
vate assemblies and in legislative halls, to de- 
fend and protect its interests. 

The vast elemental power of agriculture 
will be brought out of that chaos in which it 
I has long been buried, and shaped into system. 
Behold the millions of minute streamlets is- 
suing from the sponges of the Alleghany and 
Rocky mountains, without any apparent con- 
nection ! Yet, by and by, they form them- 
selves into a thousand noble streams, and 
these thousand unite their volumes of water 
in the Father of Rivers, who flows his resistless 
i flood into the ocean. So shall the scattered 
j and, at present, apparently disconnected in- 
| terests of the farmers, from the Atlantic to 
i the Pacifie, and from the great lakes to the 
I gulf, be formed into a union that will right- 


fully and safely control the destinies of Ameri- 
ca, and, perhaps, of the world. 

This enlightened interest will not seek, in 
the least, to depress the favor which manufac- 
tures and commerce and the learned profes- 
sions have in the government, but to place 
| their mother, Agriculture, one step above 
j them. Then agricultural colleges, experi- 
mental farms, geological surveys, reports on 
productive industry and premiums for new 
and improved implements will occupy the 
time ot Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures. 

We have seen that all the eminent states of 
antiquity made agriculture the chief care of 
their governments. We have seen all the 
[ modern nations of Europe lie in poverty and 
ignorance and despotism until they discovered 
that God had connected the virtue and intel- 
ligence and property of mankind with the 
cultivation of the earth — until they discovered 
that the power and resources of the govern- 
ment must act directly on the subject. 

The question may be asked, In the promo- 
tion of agriculture, what should be left to in- 
dividual industry, and what should be per- 
formed by the government ? I will answer, | 
whatever individuals can do they will do bet- 
ter than the government. But whatever the 
interest of the whole people requires should 
be done, and what is beyond the means of 
individuals, should be performed by the^hole 
people through their government. 

From the mechanic all our conveniences — 
our houses, our steamboats and steamships, I 
our railroads, and all the improvements of a 
country — are derived. To the mechanic the 
farmer is indebted for all the implements of 
husbandry. 

Commerce holds in its grasp the world. It 
finds man wherever he is, ministers to his j 
wants, and enables him to minister to the 
wants of his fellow beings. It brings all the 
productions of the world into our markets, ex- 
plores the ocean and the desert, mountains j 
and rivers, brings to light the treasures of the I 
earth, and disseminates them through the 
universe for the happiness of mankind. 

Rude, indeed, were the manners ot our 
forefathers. In olden times a whole family 
ate out of the same trencher; a few wooden 
handled knives, with blades of rugged iron, 
were a luxury lor the nobility; lights by can- 
dles were unknown, and brown earthenware 
was only in use by the great. Rich gentle- 
men wore clothes of undressed leather. The 
masses scarcely ever touched meat. In noble 
mansions a little wheat was rare, and valued as 
great wealth. All the wealth of a nation 
could not buy a loaf ot bread such as you 
may see on any farmer’s table at the present 
time. 

The merchant has been among the first to 
encourage new inventions in labor saving ma- 
chines and science in agriculture, importation 
of seeds, fine stock and the manufacture of 
iron and steel, the introduction of the pro- 
pelling power by steam, endowing universi- 
ties and colleges, and patronizing the fine 
arts. Poor men, but noble mechanics, as- 
sisted by the patriotic and liberal purse of the 
merchant, gave us the spinning jenny, power 
loom, nail machine and steam engine, gun- 
powder, railroads, fast printing press, reapers, 
mowers and sewing machines. Space will 
not admit all we could say in praise of this 
middle man* 

Monuments built of brass, iron and stone 
mark where some warrior sleeps. But the 
spires and domes scattered over the whole 
civilized world mark the munificent encour- 
agement given by mercantile men, and those 
ot the learned professions. 

If space would admit I should like to note 
the value ai d benefits to society of the great 
learned professionals who gave us our laws, 
literature, and heal the sick, lame and halt ; 
and the educator; and last, but not the least, 
the press. 

There is but one road to happinees and 
prosperity for either individuals or nations, 
and that is economy and faithful persistence 
in the legitimate paths of business. 

The riches that come in an hour generally 
go in an hour, and too often do more harm 
than good. Let every man use his influence 
to stay the tide of wild excess. Put your seal 
of condemnation on every man in society 
when it is known that he is living beyond his 
means. In the earlier days of the republic 
young women were the inspirers of economy, 
and young men could hope to have homes by 
due diligence, before the best part of their 
lives was thrown away in wear and tear of 
business. 

Now, matrimony is almost out of t e ques- 
tion, except that one of the parties is wealthy, 
or both content to be poor. Should one be 
poor, the world says he or she married merely 
for love, and the poor girl or man for money. 
This is one of the most unfortunate results of 
the cruel extravagance of the times, and an 
evil which is likely to prove a bitter curse to 
the country. 

This is a fast age. We are smart, cute peo- 
ple ; we love money and fine clothes ; have 
learned all the isins and fashions, which would 
astonish our granddads and grandmarms if 
they could come back and visit some wealthy 
part of our State. 

Attend one of our country churches and you 
will often see grandpa and grandma walking, 
staff in hand, through the woods to church. 
Then come sons and sons-in-laws and wives, 
on horseback; then come the dear grandchil- 
dren in buggies and carriages. Grandmas 
dress of black calico had seven yards, at seven 
cents per yard. Daughter, cashmere, sixteen 
yards at $i per yard. The granddaughters, 
dressed in kangaroo trails of silk, thirty yards 
at $2 per yard. The trimmings and making 
of the daughter’s dress $15, the grand- 
daughter’s $50. 

A Wise Deacon. — “Deacon Wilder, I want 
you to tell me how you kept yourself and 
family well the past season, when all the rest 
of us have been sick so much, and have had 
the doctors visiting us so often ?” 

“Brother Taylor, the answer is very easy. 
I used Hop Bitters in time ; kept my family 
well, and saved the doctor bills. Three dol- 
lars’ worth of it kept us well and able to work 
all the time. I’ll warrant it has cost you and 
the neighbors one to two hundred dollars 
apiece to keep sick the same time.” 

“Deacon, I’ll use your medicine hereafter.” 


The leaves of vegetables are used in com- 
bination with flowers to form bouquets for the 
belt and throat . — Fashion Notes. 

We always fought that the day of 
cabbage leaves would come around 
soon. 




THIS DIRECTORY 

Contains the names, address and business ot some of 
the most reliable breeders of blooded cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, poultry and bees that are to be found in the 
United States They deal fairly with their customers, 
and invite, at all times, a close inspection of their stock. 

Persons at a distance can write, describing what is 
wanted, and a reply will be promptly forwarded with 
description of animals and prices. 



CLARK PETTIT, 

Centreton Stock Farm, 
near Salem, 
NEW JERSEY, 

Breeder and shipper of the celebrated Jersey 
Red Swine. Circular containing full and au- 
thentic history of the breed, with illustrations 
of animals from life, and price lists sent free 
to any address upon application as above. 
mar7-iyr 



S PRINGDALE HERD OF POLAND- | 
CHINA HOGS.— My stock in 1878 took I 
nine first premiums, three sweepstakes, and one 
herd premium at three fairs, over hogs of all 
breeds in three bluegrass counties, viz., at 
Cynthiana, Lexington, and Paris fairs. Stock 
of all ages for sale. Prices to suit the times. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Young Buckeye and 
the premium hog Nero ( first prize and sweep- 
stake hog at Hamilton County Fair) imported 
this fall. Address WILL A. GAINES, 
novi4-iyr Centreville, Bourbon Ce., Ky. 


L .WVNSDALE BERKSHIRES. — I have 
now, and am breeding from the following 
popular families: Sallie, Sweet Seventeen, 

Hambrook, Oxford, Gipsy, Matchless and 
Sniper. Pigs for sale by “Elmhurst Prince,” 
“Lord” and “Hugh” Rogers. Prices to 
suit the times. Reduced rates by express. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 

VV. SHELBY WILSON, 
jamo-iy Shelbyville, Ky. 


F ) EGISTERED PO LAN D-CH 1 N A HOGS 
V s. W. TAl IAFERRO, Guthrie, Todd 
county, Ky., has for sale Poland-China hogs, 
all ages, at prices to suit the times ; also fash- 
ionably bred Cotswold sheep, and grade 
Shorthorn cattle. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address for circulars. 38-3m 


A G. HERR, St. Mathews, Jefferson coun- 
, ty, Ky., has for sale the finest class of 
registered Jerseys, pedigreed Berksliires, and 
Yorkshire swine. jun2o-iyr 

P OLK PRINCE, Guthrie, Todd county, 
Ky. Angora Goals for sale, of pure 
blood and high grades Also pure Poland- 
China pigs at very low prices. ma^-iyr 


T homas, s. grundy, spnngfieid, Ky., 

breeder of improved Jersey Red Hogs, 
Shorthorn Cattle — of the Young Mary and 
Phyllis families — with Duke crosses, Thorough- 
bred Horses and Cotswold Sheep. I am breed- 
ing to sell, and would be glad to have my stock 
inspected at all times. aug 1. 


I T. & QUINCY BURGESS, Hutchinson 
J . Station, Bourbon County, Ivy., importers 
and breeders of Cotswold Sheep. apn-iyr 


W L. SCOTT, Scott’s Station, Shelby 
. county, Ky. — Breeder and importer 
of Cotswold and Southdown sheep. Orders 
promptly attended to. sept i-iyr 


Z Z. CARPENTER, Shelby county, Ky.— 
, Importer and Breeder of pure Cotswold 
Sheep and Berkshire Hogs. Orders will ra- 
ced ve prompt and careful attention. Post- 
office address, Shelbyville, Ky. dec i-iyr 


JOHN WELCH, Box 26, Louisville, Ken- 
I tucky, (breeding farm 3 miles south of city, 
Third-street road). Breeder of Shorthorn 
and registered Jersey cattle of fine pedi- 
gree. jan3-iyr 


T W. SAMUELS & SONS, Beech Grove 
, Farm, Deatsville, Nelson county, Ken- 
tucky, importers and breeders of Pure Cots- 
wold Sheep and Improved English Berkshire 
Hogs. Have for sale imported stock, and stock 
bred from imported prize animals. Corre- 
spondence and orders solicited, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. j u | y 

A H.DAVINPORT, Lexington, Kentucky, 
. breeder of Shorthorns, A. J. C. C. R. 
Jerseys, Southdown Sheep, Berksliires from 
premium imported stock, and White-faced 
Black Spanish and Seabright Bantam Chickens. 
Correspondence promptly answered. apn-iy 


E LMHURST Flock of Cotswolds. Import- 
ed, and their descendants. Stock always 
for sale. Correspondence promptly attended to. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. Address, R. C. ESTILL, 
deci3*iyr P.O.Box 418, Lexington, Ky. 


R EV. M. P. BAILEY, Elkton, Todd 
county, Kentucky, breeder of pure H. 
B. Shorthorn Cattle, Cotswold Sheep, Angora 
Goats, Poland-China and Berkshire Hogs. 
Prices to, correspond with the general decline 
in stock. Correspondence solicited. 25 juiviy 

T M. HACKWORTH, Shelbyville, Shelby 
I . county, Ky., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, 
"^Cotswold Sheep, and Chester White Hogs. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jan i-iyr 

F A. BYARS, Simpsonville, Shelby county, 
. Ky. Breeder of and dealer in pure 
Southdown Sheep, from best imported '•trains. 
Correspondence and orders solicited. 
sept i-iyr 

W L. WADDY & SONS, Peytona, Shelby 
, county, Ky., importers and breeders 
of pure Cotswold sheep. Poland-China hogs 
tor sale. Correspondence solicited. Prices 
reasonable. febo-iyr 


I D. GUTHRIE, Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
I , breeder and importer of Cotswold Sheep. 
“Native and imported Bucks and ewes for sale. 
june39-tyr 



W H. WILSON, of Abdallah Park, Cyn- 
. thiana, Ivy., breeder of Trotting Stock 
from the following stallions: Sterling, Gold- 

smith’s Abdallah, John Bright, Paymaster; all 
sired by Volunteer. Also from Pacing Abdal- 
lah, sired by Alexander’s Abdallah. jan2 7 -iyr 


MITHS& POWELL, Syracuse, New York. 
Importers and breeders of Clydesdale 
Horses and Holstein Cattle. Also breeders 
of the most approved strains of Hambletonian 
Horses. fror" Send for a Catalogue. 3 6 -i yr . 


W & V. L. POLK, Ashwood, Maury 
. county, Tenn., Breeders of Trotting 
Horses, Jersey Cattle, Shropshire and South-* 
down Sheep. junc6-.y 


T E. MOORE, Shawhan, Bourbon county, 
. Ky., breeder of Shorthorns, Trotting, 
Combined Saddle and Harness Horses. Also 
Cotswold, Merino and Southdown Sheep. 
White Holland Turkeys and Game Chickens 
for table use. 


T homas gibson, Woodiawn Mills, 

Maury county, Tenn., Breeder of Trot- 
ting Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown and 
Merino Sheep. june6-iy 


B J. TREACY, dealer in Trotting and 
, Fine Harness Horses, No. 1 1 6 East 
Short street, Lexington, Ky. Keeps on hand 
and for sale single horses and pairs. 

Bfcif Trotting and Gentlemen’s Roadsters a 
specialty. Stallions and Brood mares of the 
best families of running and trotting blood, 
always on hand and for sale. Horses trained 
at reasonable rates. iuivi-iv 


W ALT ER HANDY, Clifton Stock Farm, 
Wilmore, Jessamine county, Ky., 
breeder of Pure Shorthorn Cattle. Young 
things for sale. Correspondence solicited. 

firtTYoung bulls supplied to shippers South 
and West. • 17 -jyr 


A RTIIUR JOHNSTON, Greenwood, On- 
l\. tario, Canada, Importer and Breeder of 
Clyde Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Berkshire 
Pigs and Cotswold Sheep. 18-ly 


R A. McELROY, Elmwood, Springfield, 
• Ky., breeder of Shorthorn and Jersey 
Cattle, Black and Red Berkshire, Jersey Red 
and Poland-China Swine. nov ,.. vr 


E L. SHOU.SE, Fisherville, Kentucky. 

. Breeder of fine Cotswold Sheep. Stock 
delivered at depots. Orders solicited. ,. Iyr 


W M. M. MILLER, Claremont, Ontario, 
Canada, importer and breeder of prize 
Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine. Stock for 
sale at reasonable prices. octi-iyr 

A SA COOMBS, Southvillo, Shelby county, 
Ky., importer and breeder of pure Cots- 
wold sheep. Particulars sent on application. 
Jan i-ivr 

N McCONATHY, importer and breeder 
of pure Cotswold sheep, near Lexing- 
ton, Ky. apra8iyr 


f-'OT&WOLDS FOR SALE. — A few choice 
ewes. TYLER CARPENTER, breeder 
of Cotswold sheep, Fisherville Ky. 31-131 


CLOVERLAND HERD, 

Lexington, Ky. 

W T. HEARNE, Breeder of Pure Short- 
, horns, chiefly Bate; Blood. Also 
Grower of Choice Seed Wheat. j an I lyr 

I OSEPII PHILIPS, Nashville, Tenn., breed- 
J er of Pure Angora Goats. Address, care 
Berry, Demoville & Co. maraa-jyr 


AUCTIONEERS. 

C APT. PHIL. KIDD, I.exihgton, Ky., 
Live Stock Auctioneer. Particular atten- 
tion given to public sales of Shorthorn Cattle, 
Thoroughbred and Trotting Horses. 

R E. EDMONSON, Winchester, Clark 
. county, Ky., attends the courts in the 
Bluegrass counties. Sales of blooded stock 
and personal property solicited. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


VERY IMPORTANT TESTIMONY ON 
PAINT. 

New Egypt, N. J., Feb. 12, 1879. 

O. R. Ingersotl, Manager Patrons' Paint Co., 
Dear Sir and Brother : My house, paint- 

ed last year with your Ready Mixed Paint, 
looms up before the eye grandly, and is the 
cynosure of all sightseers. You recollect I 

tried to have Dr. and Mr. S., of this 

place, to adopt your paints, but could not in- 
duce them. Now mark the contrast at the 
present time. The doctor’s is in streaks and 
looks dirty and old, as if painted many years. 
Mr. S.’s house has faded very much, while 
mine looks more brilliant than ever. When 
the full moon shines upon the house it looks 
like a block of silver at broad daylight. The 
veranda ceiling reflects the arched brackets 
of the columns like a huge mirror. Every one 
notes the contrast of the mixed paints over 
the old way, and admires the glossy appearance 
of the building. You can fully refer any one 
to this house, for it is the largest and most 
conspicuous on the line of the Camden & Am- 
boy railroad, via Pemberton. 

John S. Mallory. 

Note. — Patrons’ Paint Company Book — 
Every One His Own Painter — mailed free. 
Address Patrons Paint Co., 162 South street, 
New York. Cheapest, best paint in the 
world. 


WANTED 

39-131 


Good Agents for firit class house- 
hold article*. T p Top profits, 
write at once, World ManCc Co , 
No. 112 Na-'sau SI., NewYork- 


fAfWtftS' -HOME JQUTW/U. 
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ttOBTICUlTUflAt. 

Conducted by J. DECKER, Secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society. 

Wm. Parry, of New Jersey, raised 
and marketed 84.000 quarts of straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries 
this year. 

New Catalogues Received. — W. 
Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J.: “New Straw- 
berries of Great Promise;” John S. Col- 
lins, Moorestown, N. J.: “Wholesale 
price-list of Small Fruits.” 

Winter Pears. — When for market, 
pack them in half barrels, with great 
care. The very choicest specimens 
may be rolled in tissue paper and sent 
to market in shallow boxes holding a 
single layer. 

Fruit cellars should be provided 
with ventilators, so arranged that they 
can easily be thrown open. It is best 
to leave the fruit in open sheds until 
cold weather comes, being careful that 
it is removed to the cellar before being 
exposed to severe cold. 

Mice. — Young trees, and sometimes 
older ones, are injured, if not killed, 
by mice. A mound of earth around 
newly planted trees, a foot or so in 
height, will be a protection, and also 
stay the tree against hard winds. As 
stated above.no litter for mouse “nests” 
should be left in the orchard. 


John I. Collins, of New Jersey, 
says : If I were going to plant out for 

fruiting for wholesale market, with my 
present knowledge, which of course 
might be changed after another year's 
experience, I would prefer the varieties 
.n the order numbered, as follows: 
1, Miner’s Great Prolific; 2, Crescent; 
3, Sharpless; 4, Cumberland Triumph ; 
5, Kentucky; 6, Continental; 7, Charles 
Downing; 8, Monarch of the West; 9, 
Champion; 10, Wilson’s Albany; 11, 
Captain Jack; 12, Duchesse. 

GATHERING APPLES. 

Apples should be carefully hand 
picked. A sack with both ends tied 
together and slung over the shoulder is 
the best and most convenient article to 
gather them in. The mouth of the 
sack can be kept open by placing a 
stick across it. They can be placed in 
open sheds and covered with straw un- 
til freezing weather, but should be al- 
ways covered to keep out air and light, 
wherever placed. 


Heeling In. — As a general rule, it is 
best for the orchardist to get his trees 
in the fall and heel them in, especially 
if at a considerable distance from the 
nurseries. When procured in the spring, 
they are generally removed in a hurry, 
and the roots much injured. Heeling 
in, when properly done, consists in bury- 
ing the roots in a place where they will 
keep in good order until the time for 
setting. A trench is dug, and the roots 
put in with the stems in a slanting posi- 
tion, as in this way they are less injur- 
ed by the wind. The soil should be 
fine, and filled in closely about the 
roots. Look well to the labels. Leave 
no litter, etc., near the trenches to 
harbor vermins. 


LIST OF FRUITS. 

We always avoid giving the list or 
kinds of fruits that people should plant. 
It is difficult to recommend a list that 
will suit everywhere, and we prefer that 
our readers should exercise their own 
judgment in regard to the larger fruits ; 
and when we read in the different 
papers about this or that man giving 
the kinds to plant, we know that it only 
applies to his own locality, and is com- 
paratively worthless elsewhere. With 
the smaller fruits it is different to some 
extent, as they succeed over a broader 
range of country ; but even they should 
be carefully tried, and every man make 
his own list. 


WHEN AND HOW TO PRUNE 
TREES. 

The question of the time for pruning 
trees must be settled, in a greater or 
less degree, by the climate and nature 
of the tree. As a rule, at the South, 
winter pruning, performed directly af- 
ter the fall of the leaf, is largely prac- 
ticed. In the North pruning begins in 
many orchards as early as February, 
and is continued through the months of 
March, April, and, in some localities, 
later. Hardy trees there are, which 
may be pruned whenever the farmers 
find leisure, between the dropping of 
the foliage and the second month of 
spring. Trustworthy cultivators advise 
pruning the peach just as the leaves 
begin to swell, because the fruit and 
leaf buds are then readily distinguished 
one from the other. 

Of all trees the apple is most benefit- 
ed by pruning ; the quince is also better 
for judicious cutting back. Generally 
speaking, sweet cherry trees call for 
sparse pruning only. All trees are li- 


able to injury from the removal of large 
branches ; this statement holds especi- 
ally true with the peach. 

At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, where the usual 
diversity of opinion was expressed in a 
discussion on pruning, one member ad- 
vocated, when large branches are to be 
taken off, cutting the under side of a 
limb part way through first, to prevent 
it from splitting down the trunk and 
leaving an ugly scar. A liquid grafting 
wax was also recommended for cover- 
ing the cut surface. The practice of 
cutting the limb twice — the first time 
about a foot from the tree — leaving the 
length specified to be taken off at the 
second sawing, was advocated at the 
same meeting. The first cutting was 
advised at any convenient season, 
and the last one to be done in the 
summer. 

The judicious pruning of fruit trees 
rests on several general principles 
which should be thoroughly understood. 
First, the vigor of a tree subjected to 
pruning depends in great measure on 
the equal distribution of sap in all its 
branches. To accomplish this the fol- 
lowing means may be employed . Prune 
the branches of vigorous parts short, 
and of weak parts long. Leave a large 
quantity of fruit buds on the strong 
parts and few or none on the weak 
parts. Remove from the vigorous parts 
superfluous shoots as early in the season 
as possible, and from the feeble parts 
as late as may be. Pinch early the 
soft extremities of the shoots on the 
vigorous parts, and delay this process 
on the feeble parts. 

Another principle to be regarded is — 
the sap acts with greater force and pro- 
duces more vigorous growth on a 
branch or shoot pruned short than one 
pruned long; hence the practice of 
pruning short when wood branches are 
desired and long for fruit branches. 
Other things to be remembered in 
pruning, whether this be done to in- 
duce fruit or to diminish it, are — first, 
the sap tending always to the extremi- 
ties of the shoots, causes the terminal 
buds to push with greater vigor than 
the laterals. Second, the more the 
sap is obstructed in its circulation the 
more likely it will be to produce fruit 
buds. Third, the leaves serve to pre- 
pare the sap absorbed by the roots for 
the nourishment of the tree, and aid 
the formation of buds on the tree ; all 
trees, therefore, deprived of their leaves 
are liable to perish. Lastly, when the 
buds of any shoot or branch do not de- 
velop previous to the age of two years, 
they can only be forced into activity 
by close pruning, and in some cases, 
notably the peach, even this fails to 
bring about the desired result. — Trib- 
une and Farmer. 


SOUTHERN KENTUCKY BEE KEEP- 
ERS’ CONVENTION. 

The Southern Kentucky Bee Keep- 
ers’ Association met at Edmonton, Met- 
calfe county, on Thursday, October 2, 
1879. The president being absent, 
Hon J. F. Ray was called to the chair, 
and the meeting was opened with pray- 
er by Rev. Mr. Campton. 

An opportunity was given to all pres- 
ent to join tne association, and twenty 
names were added to the roll. 

The chairman then appointed the 
following committees : 

On the State of Bee Culture — J. D. 
Davis, Jo. Allen, and F. Reed. 

On Questions for Discussion — Dr. N. 
P. Allen and A. J. Courtney. 

The following officers were elected 
for one year : 

J. D. Davis, Cumberland county, 
president. 

C. W. Thompson, Metcalfe county, 
vice president 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Warren county, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The committee on the state of bee 
culture reported the following, which 
was approved : 

“We, the committee appointed to re- 
port on the state of bee culture in south- 
ern Kentucky, would say that the past 
season has been in an unusual degree 
unprofitable to the bee keeping inter- 
est, in consequence of the excessive 
drought that has extended through- 
out this entire region; but, notwith- 
standing the poor season, we do not see 
that the interest in this direction has in 
the least degree relaxed, and since the 
drought has abated the colonies, so far 
as our observation has extended, have 
been rapidly filling up, and we believe 
that the bees in this region will go into 
winter quarters in as good condition as 
usual.” 

The committee on questions for dis- 
cussion reported the following : 

What hive is the best ? 

What time is the best for transferring 
bees? 

What is the best food for bees ? 

Which is the most profitable — comb 
or extracted honey ? 

How can we move bees short dis- 
tances without their returning to the old 
place where the hive was moved from ? 


The first question was then taken up 
— What hive is the best ? 

Messrs. Courtney and Yates advo- 
cated the use of the Golden bee hive. 

Dr. Allen and J. D. Davis were in 
favor of using the Langstroth hive in 
preference to all others. 

Some time was spent in the discussion, 
and then the second question was taken 
up — What is the best time for transfer- 
ring? 

Mr. L Allen said about the time the 
peach and apple bloom opened, but 
that he transferred at any time during 
the year it suited him. 

Dr. Allen said that early spring was j 
the best time, as there were less honey 
and brood in the combs then. He pre- 
ferred the beginning of the honey har- 
vest, and said bees were offen destroyed 
by being transferred too early in the 
spring or too late in summer. 

J. ]). Davis agreed with Dr. Allen. 

The third question was then taken 
up — What is the best feed for bees? 

A. J. Courtney said that syrup, made 
of New Orleans sugar and honey, was] 
the best feed. 

J. D. Davis said he fed his bees on 
sealed honey from rich colonies, and 
that they required but little food, as he 
never took the honey too close. 

Dr. Allen said that he had not been 
so fortunate as Mr. Davis, but there 
was a great deal in management. He 
said that his preference for artificial 
feed was New Orleans sugar syrup, 
with a little cream tartar or apple vine- 
gar in it to keep it from granulating; 
that capped honey was the best, as 
it contained more or less pollen, espe- 
cially if taken from near the brood nest. 
For pollen he fed rye meal, but his 
idea was always to keep his bees rich 
in honey, for thousands of bees are 
ruined by being robbed too close and 
too late in the season. Dr. Allen gave 
his plan of moving bees short distances. 
He said they could be moved a few feet 
or a few rods any time during the warm 
weather in the following manner, and 
the bees would not return to the old 
spot where the hive was moved from : I 
Place an empty box on top of the hive. ! 
and drive the bees in it by knocking or j 
drumming on the hive for ten or twenty 
minutes. Set the box off, near or on 
the spot where the hive stood ; raise it | 
a little in front, to make an entrance j 
for any bees that are on the wing to 
enter the box. Then remove the hive 
to where you want it, and place a board 
or cloth in front. Carry the box with 
the bees in it, shake them in front of 
the hive, and run them in as you would 
a new swarm. 

The question was then asked — What 
are the profits of bee keeping ? Quite 
a discussion by several members was 
engaged in, and 100 per cent, was 
agreed on as the average of a colony of 
bees, properly managed, in a good lo- 
cality for honey. 

On motion, the thanks of this asso- 
ciation were tendered the citizens of 
Edmonton and vicinity for the use of 
the church in which to hold the meet- 
ings of this convention, and for their 
kind hospitality in furnishing a sumptu- 
ous dinner on the ground. 

On motion, the secretary was re- 
quested to have the minutes of this 
meeting published in the Farmers’ 
Home Journal and American Bee Jour- 
nal. 

Dr. Allen was elected a delegate from 
this association to the national associa- 
tion, at Chicago, 111 ., on the 27th inst. 

On motion, the convention adjourned 
to meet at the Exposition building, in 
the city of Louisville, on the second 
Thursday in October next, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., for the purpose of dissolving this 
association and organizing a State bee 
keepers’ association ; and that the secre- 
tary give notice of it in the State pa] 
pers. J. F. Rav, Pres pro tern. 

N. P. Allen, Secretary. 

A Profitable Sow. — Mr. Smith 
Harding, South Deerfield, Mass. , whose 
Poland-C'nina swine attracted so much 
notice at the recent fair at Worcester, 
reports sales from one sow, “Duchess 
of Ohio,” in eighteen months, amount- 
ing to $205, with one last spring pig 
worth $20 still left. All were sold soon 
after weaning, except three, which were 
kept till six months old. The Poland- 
Chinas are evidently becoming popular 
in New England on account of their 
ability to fatten, and for their remark- 
ably quiet dispositions . — New England 
Farmer. 

State Bee Keepers’ Association. — 
It was determined at the late meeting 
of bee keepers, at Edmonton, Ky., to 
organize a State association next year. 
Bee keeping is increasing in Kentucky, 
and a great many intelligent men are 
taking an interest in this business. 

There is a difference in milkmaids ; 
the milk made in the country is not the 
same as the milk made in the city. 

If you can not take the baby to the country, 
use Dr. Bull’s Baby Syrup for the usual 
diseases of early childhood. Price twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


HATT UATT is now fully 
vAJi MALL supplied 

WITH THE LARGEST STOCK OF WINTER 


ONE-PRICE 


ZIEN AND BOYS, 

We are pleased to announce to our friends that the great success of our 

0NE-PR1CE-M0NEY-RETURNED-PLAN 

Enables us, because of the largely increased volume of business, to fix for the Fall and Winter Seasons prices 
lower than heretofore attained. “The larger the sales, the lower the prices.” We call particular attention to 
our large variety of 

OVERCOATS AND GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHIHG GOODS. 

! SPECIAL REDUCTION OF TEN PER CENT. TO MINISTERS ONLY. 

SUITS TO ORDER. Samples sent on application. 

JO HIT WANAMAKER, 

OAK HALL, Cor. Fourth and Jefferson Streets, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

H. A. WITHERSPOON, Resident Manager. 


The Model Wash Board 

IS THE MAGICAL WASHER. 

This Wash Board is Superior to all others for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

It saves time, it saves labor, it saves soap, it saves 
temper, it is constructed of square rollers, it is made 
entirely of wood, it is beautifully fashioned, it will not 
injure clothing, it washes light or heavy articles, it re- 
di ces labor to child’s play, it is the strongest, and will 
last the longest ; therefore it is the best and cheapest 
Wish Board in the world. 

Lace Collars and Handkerchiefs may be washed in a 
batch by placing in a pillow slip. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

Never double the hand, but keep it flat upon the gar- 
ment, rubbing gently up and down, and you will find 
your clothes perfectly clean in one-third less time than 
by using any other board or machine. 

N. B. — After using the board, hang up in a shady 
place. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS. 

S ® 1 Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Call on or address 

WESTERN MODEL WASH BOARD CO. 

93 Second street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

WM. SKENE <Sc CO. 

Proprietors 

Louisville Fertilizer Works 

Louisville, K.y. 

Manufacture RAW BONE DUST, the BEST FERTILIZER for Wheat, 

SKENE’S COMPLETE PLANT FOOD, 

SKENE’S PERFECT TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 
Will Make Fertilizers According to Formulas Sent Them. 

Keep constantly on hand PURE STANDARD PERUVIAN GUANO and LOBOS 
GUANO, and all kinds of FERTILIZING CHEMICALS. 

They will send their Pamphlet on the Chemistry of Plants free to those sending their 



names. Also, give advice to those who desire it — How and when to use Fertilizers. Those 
sending for advice will please state how much wheat per acre and how much corn the land 
they wish 1o fertilize will produce without manure. 

WORKS— Nos. 177 to 187 High Ave. t 33 3 m, 


OFFICE— No. 153 West Main Street. 


BRINLY PLOWS 
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6^“Send for Full Illustrated Price List. 

BRINLY, MILES & HARDY, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Main and Preston Sts., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FOR HUSKING CORN, 

HALL’S PATENT HUSKING GLOVES 

are the most economical, because, being plated on the 
wearing surface, makes them last five times as long as 
any other kind of gloves; and for bare handed husking, 
Hall’s Patent Husking Pins are the best in the 
market. 



No. 45 Sewed Husking Gloves, per pair $2 00 

No. 50 Laced Husking Gloves, per pair 1 5 ° 

No. 40 Half Husking Gloves, per pair 1 00 

No. 60 Single Point Husking Pin 15c, or 4 for 50 

No. 65 Finger Cot Husking Pin . 20 

No. 70 Thumb Attachment Husking Pin 25 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt -#f price, to any ad- 
dress. Ask your merchant for them, or address 

HALL HUSKING GLOVE CO., 
37*4t-eo\v 145 South Clinton St., Chicago, 111 . 

TILDEN LA DIE'S SEMINARY 

WEST LEBANON, N. H. 

Have you daughters to educate? Send for the tri- 
ennial catalogue, recently published, to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M, Principal 


MAKE HENS LAY. 

An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash He 
says that Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolutely 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 
make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 
Dose one teaspoonful to one pint food. Sold every- 
where, or sent by mail lor eight letter stamps. 
a 7 iyr I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 

FREE TO AGENTS. 

Hunting Case Watch and Chain. Address with 
stamp, E. w. THOMPSON, 17 New Church St., N. Y. 

42 3m 


R. W. Meredith. 


W. N. Haldemau 


Courier-Journal Jot Rooms 

R. W. MEREDITH & CO., Prop’rs. 

PRINTERS! 

Binders, 

Blank Book Manufacturers. 

Cor. Fourth Ave. and Green Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


Stock Catalogues, 

Auction Catalogues, 
Sale Bills, 

And all kinds of Printing required by Stock 
Breeders and Dealers executed 

in the best style and at reasonable rates. 
©^Estimates Furnished upon Application. 

CCC OP Agents Profit Per Week. W ill prove 
OJJiUU it or will forfeit $500. $4 Outfit Free. 
E. G. HIDEOUT & to., 318 Fulton St., N. Y. 

4 2 -6m 

A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit 
$4 i 4 Free. Address P. O. VICKERY, 
18-iy Augusta, Me. 


OPIUM 


habit painlessly and permanently 
cured. Papers and circulars ex- 
plaining mode af treatment, with 
testimonials of curea, sent free. 
Alto a (rial bottle free in every 
Prices reduced to suit the times. Mrs. J. A. Drallinger 


(.formerly .Mrs. Hr. S. B. Collins,) LaPorte, Indiana. 

36 -i 3 t 

PPP A WEEK in your own town. Terms and $5 oat 
ODD fit free. Address H. HAI.LETT & CO., Port- 


land, Me. 


ao-iy 
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Established 1865 — Reorganized May 12, 1879. 


Thos. S. Kennedy, Pres’t. Ion B. Nall, Sec'y- 

HEW FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL 00. 

PUBLISHERS. 

Office No. 25 Courier-Journal Building, Corner 
Fourth and Green Streets, 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


ION B. NALL. Editor. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One copy one year $1 50 

Where currency is not at hand, persons in 
remitting can send postage stamps in small 
amounts. 

We prepay postage on all papers sent to 
subscribers. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Advertisements will bo inserted in the 
egular advertising columns of the FARM- 
ERS* HOME JOURNAL at the following 
rates : 

One inch, one time $ 1 80 

One inch, four times 5 Ov 

One inch, three months - 10 00 

One inch, six months 18 00 

One inch, twelve months 25 00 

Reading notices 20 cents per line, first in- 
sertion; subsequent insertions, 10 cents per 
line. 

Authorized advertising agents will be al- 
lowed a commission of 25 per cent, on all 
orders coming through their hands. 

Advertisements will not be given special 
position in this paper. 


able the rust is the result of the extreme 
warm weather, and it may be stopped 
by a change before it reaches the bud. 
The fly will do no damage after a sharp 
frost until spring, when it becomes de 
structive again. 

The yellow fever still clings to suffer- 
ing Memphis. There is r.o hope of the 
disease quitting its hold before a sharp 
frost. Thirteen new cases and seven 
deaths were reported on Tuesday. 
Some who have lately returned to the 
city have fallen victims to the fever. 
Concordia and Forrest City, Miss., have 
both suffered from the plague. 

Newspaper Change. — Ex. Lieut. 
Gov. Underwood has bought the good 
will and office of the Bowling Green 
Pantograph, and will issue a semi-week- 
ly paper to be called the Kentucky In- 
telligencer, of which he will be business 
manager, with Emmet Logan as editor, 
and Polk Johnson as local. We wish 
the new enterprise the success that 
should attend the efforts of three such 
competent men. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 23, 1870. 


S. W. Taliaferro, of Guthrie, M. 
V. Dulin, of Crofton, and W. C. Garth 
divided out the money offered as pre- 
miums for hogs at the Hopkinsville 
fair. 

Buford’s Appeal. — Governor Black- 
burn has appointed Hons. John Feland, 
of Christian county, L. D. Husbands, of 
McCracken county, and H. A. Tyler, 
of Fulton, to sit as judges in the case 
of Tom Buford, convicted in the Owen 
Circuit court for the murder of J udge 
John M. Elliott, and sentenced to a life 
term in the penitentiary. 

• 

Dr. T. P. Janes, Commissioner of 
the Department of Agriculture of 
Georgia, has resigned, and Mr. John T. 
Henderson has been appointed in his 
stead. Dr. Janes displayed a great 
deal of energy in the management of 
the department, but the Legislature 
complained of too great expenditure of 
money. 

The Price of Clover Seed. — With- 
in the last few days clover seed, in sym- 
pathy with other products, advanced 
rapidly from $4.50 per bushel to $585 
and upward. It is thought that the 
price will soon go to $7. Other field 
seeds are firm, with an advancing ten- 
dency. Timothy is brisk at $2.75, and 
orchard grass to $1.50 and strong. 

Big Sweet Potato Crop. — Henry 
Diebourg, living two and a half miles 
from Louisville, has three acres in sweet 
potatoes, which, according to the judg- 
ment of those who have seen them, 
will yield one hundred and twenty-five 
barrels per acre ! We didn’t learn the 
name, but the specimen before us is one 
of the handsomest we’ve seen, being 
long and finely proportioned and of a 
beautiful purple color. The potatoes 
are all large, and will weigh from two to 
five pounds each. 

Useful Invention. — Major J. Fry 
Lawrence, of this county, exhibited in 
this office yesterday an invention of his 
own, which certainly will prove a use- 
ful and valuable aid to all fruit gather- 
ers. It will be necessarv now to only 
explain that the device consists of an 
ingenious contrivance which is to be 
fastened to a light staff. This, reached 
among the limbs, opens and can be 
closed in such a manner as to clip the 
stem and bear the fruit to the basket 
without bruising or injuring it. 

Notwithstanding the negro exodus, 
the cotton crop in the South this year 
will correspond well with the enormous 
crops of wheat and corn in the West 
and Northwest. The report of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Cot- 
ton Exchange, just received, says that 
“ during the last five years cotton cul- 
ture in the United States has outstripped 
the most sanguine expectations; that 
the problem of free labor has been vir- 
tually solved ; and that the South must 
be regarded as the future reliance of 
the cotton manufacturers of both Amer- 
ica and Europe.” 

Fly and Rust in the Wheat. — 
There is cause for alarm from the re- 
ports of fly and rust in the early wheat. 
It is not from one section that this cry 
comes — nearly all over the wheat grow- 
ing section of Kentucky we hear of it. 
Many report the appearance of fly and 
some of rust. 

It is something new for wheat to rust 
in the fall, and farmers are at a loss to 
say what may be the result. It is prob- 


Georgetown Court. — Increased ac - 1 
tivity and better prices were the features 
of Georgetown court day Monday. 
The commissioner of the Circuit court 
made the following sales of farm lands : 
190 acres, belonging to Samuel Smith, 
to Joe Hall at $47 .20 per acre; 215 
acres of the same to John A. Carrick at 
$55.20 per acre; 100 acres, belonging 
to the infant heirs of Mrs. Cole, to 
John Salyers at $60 per acre. 

“ Pedigree first, the animal afterward," is 
the rule which a celebrated English breeder 
gives as governing his selection of breeding 
animals. But he adds: “Unless both are 
good I do not purchase or use the animals.” 

The Englishman is right. There 
may be a pedigree without the animal, 
and it is almost worthless. It is diffi- 
cult for an owner to see a defect in an 
animal that has a good pedigree, and 
hence we often see very indifferent 
ones, with excellent pedigrees, sold at 
sales where they bring low prices. It 
is impossible for every calf, colt, or 
pig to develop into a first-class animal, 
no matter how well bred. 


BALTIMORE RACES. 

Lord Murphy, the Derby winner at 
Louisville, was beaten at Baltimore 
Tuesday, by Lorillard’s Monitor, by 
Glenelg. Harry Colston’s Irish King 
won the two miles for all ages on the 
same day, beating Gen. Phillips’ Sur- 
prise and others. Irish King is the 
horse that won the $5,000 race here 
this fall, and it will be remembered 
Harry, his colored owner, has brought 
suit against Mr. Harper to recover the 
money, which the latter claims because 
he says his own horse in the same race 
was pulled to let the King win. 

MEAT AND FRUIT PRESERVING 
PROCESS. 

In this day of wonderful inventions, 
we need not be surprised at the accom- 
plishment of what appears at first sight 
to be impossible. To be told that fresh 
meat and green fruits could be sub 
mitted to a simple process, which would 
leave it practicably imperishable, makes 
many persons shake a dubious head. 

This is not wonderful, though, like 
telegraphing, photographing, etc. The 
process is much more simple and easily 
operated than one would sunpose. It 
consists merely in submitting the article 
to be preserved to a bath in a harmless 
gas for a certain length of time, gener- 
ally but a few minutes, in an air-tight 
chamber. When taken out, in a few 
minutes all traces of chemicals disap- 
pear, and there is, absolutely, no de- 
composition. The fruit will remain 
pure and sweet until the natural juices 
evaporate. Even fresh meat does not 
spoil in the warmest weather. 

There was on exhibition at the Louis- 
ville Exposition last week, specimen 
jars of fruits preserved and in the nat 
ural state, besides meats and other 
things. There was a beefsteak, sub- 
mitted eight months ago, which was as 
sweet as if just killed; the only change 
being the natural evaporation of the 
juices Pears, apples and tomatoes, 
from three weeks to over a year under 
the process, showed no signs of decay 
or change, and were perfect in taste, 
although they stood in unsealed jars 
and without sugar. 

We know Mr. Wm. Bullard, of Pe 
tona, Shelby county, Ky., one of the 
owners of the process for Kentucky, 
and he stands high in that community. 
His statements are worthy of respect, 
and he asserts that the process is all 
that is claimed for it, and more too. 
The articles at the Exposition were in 
charge of Mr. J. T. Bullard, agent. 

The price of the Warren and Long- 
fellow strawberry plants have been re- 
duced to $1 per dozen, and $7 per hun- 
dred. See Mr. Decker’s advertisement. 


No man is so insignificant as to be 
sure his example can do no hurt. 


THE FAR WEST. 

Interesting Letter from a Montana Sub- 
scriber. 

Editor Farmers Home Journal : 

Thinking a few lines from this remote 
part of the world might be of interest 
to some of your readers, I will send 
you a few from Gallatin county. This 
county is situated on the head waters 
of the Missouri river ; it includes sev- 
eral of the best agricultural and stock 
growing valleys in Montana. 

Over thirty thousand head of cattle, 
five thousand head of horses and ten 
thousand head of sheep roam at large, 
over the rich pasture lands, and keep 
fat the year round on the nutritious 
mountain grasses of Gallatin county. 
Our horses are crossed with some of 
the best blood of Kentucky — such as 
Clarke Chief, Jr., Assignee, Superior 
and Forest Chief. These celebrated 
horses made the season in Gallatin 
this year. Our cattle men are taking 
great interest in improving their stock, 
some of them having purchased blood- 
ed bulls, and others half breeds for their 
herds. 

There were several thousand head 
of beef cattle driven out of Gallatin 
this year, and brought the highest 
prices in Chicago and other Eastern 
markets. This country is well adapted 
to sheep husbandry. It being a dry cli- 
mate, sheep are less affected with scab 
and other diseases, which have been so 
destructive in California and Oregon. 
Most of our herds have been pur- 
chased in California and Oregon, and 
driven to Montana* but are being 
rapidly improved by importing fine 
bucks from Canada and other p-rts of 
the East. C. & H. Edwards, of this 
valley, have a flock of five hundred 
Merinos for which they have refused 
nineteen dollars per head. These gen- 
tlemen purchased their first stock in 
Canada a few years since, and have 
made 40 per cent, per annum on the 
investment. 

For small grain Gallatin valley can 
not be excelled by any country. Large 
crops of wheat, oats and barley are 
raised. The average yield of wheat is 
estimated to be forty bushels per acre, 
although larger yields frequently occur. 
B. F. Cope, of this valley, made an av- 
erage of seventy bushels per acre, on 
eleven acres. Mr. Monforton raised 
twenty-four hundred bushels on forty 
acres. 

All kinds of vegetables do well ex- 
cept sweet potatoes — the season being 
too short for them to mature. " Small 
fruits, such as strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, currants, etc , grow spontaneously 
over the county. Larger varieties of 
fruit have not been tried in this valley, 
but have been successfully raised in 
other parts of the Territory. Our mines 
afford market for our produce at good 
prices. The best brands of flour sell 
at $3.50 per cwt; oats $150 per 
cwt. 

Farmers have all the latest improved 
machinery, such as sulky plows, self 
binders, steam threshers, etc. There 
are at present thirteen steam threshers 
Gallatin valley. Wages for farm 
hands are $40 per month. 

Prices of live stock are about as fol- 
lows: Horses and mules $75 to $150 
per head, four year old steers $25, 
three year old $20, cows and calves 
$20, yearlings $10, common sheep from 
$2.75 to $3.50. 

Montana has no railroad yet ; but 
the Utah Northern and the Northern 
Pacific is being pushed rapidly forward, 
and ere another year rolls around, we 
expect to hear the whistle of the “iron 
horse” resounding through our valleys. 

Rancheman. 

Central Park, M. T., Oct. 9. 

THE KENTUCKY WOOL GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the “Kentucky Wool 
Growers’ Association” held on the 
grounds of the Shelby County Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Fair Association, 
Tuesday, the 26th day of August, 1879, 
the following gentlemen were reap- 
pointed members of the executive com- 
mittee : Capt. S. T. Drane, Eminence, 
Ky ; Maj. W. L. Waddy, Peytona, Ky.; 
Dr. L. E. Brown, Eminence, Ky.; Mr. 
W. L. Scott, Scott’s Station, Ky.; Mr. 
W. D. Calloway. Smithfield, Ky. 

On motion, Eminence was chosen as 
the place for holding the spring session 
of the Kentucky Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, on the first Wednesday in 
April, 1880, as fixed by the constitu- 
tion ; at which time and place a list of 
premiums will be offered— of the particu- 
lars of which we will hereafter make due 
notice. 

The reading of essays by the follow- 
ing persons, and upon the given sub- 
jects, will also form a part of the pro- 
gramme : 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, 
Warren county, Ky.: Subject, “Do 
Pure-bred or Cross-bred Sheep Pay the 
Best? If Cross-bred, what Cross?” 

J. D. Guthrie, Esq., Shelbyville, 
Ky.: Subject, “Sheep Husbandry as 


Average Farmer for DON’T KNOW half their value. 

| They cured me of ague, biliousness and kid- 
ney complaint, as recommended. I had a 
half bottle left which I used for my two little 
girls, who the doctors and neighbors said 
could not be cured. I would have lost both 
of them one night if I had not given them 
Hop Bitters. They did them so much good 
I continued their use until they were cured. 
That is why I say you do not know half the 
value of Hop Bitters, and do not recommend 
them high enough. — B., Rochester, N. Y. 
See other column. 


Adapted to the 
Profit.” 

W. L. Scott, Scott’s Station, Shelby 
county, Ky.: Subject, “The Diseases to 
which Sheep are liable in this Latitude ; 
their Preventatives and Remedies. ’’ 

Mr. E. L. Shouse, Fisher ville, Jeffer- 
son county, Ky.: Subject, “The Winter 
and Summer Management of Sheep.” 
Adam Middleton, Esq.. Clay Village, 
Ky. : Subject, to be left to his discretion. 

The treasurer (Capt. Drane) made 
his report, which was adopted and or- 
dered to record. 

On motion, all papers friendly to 
the sheep and wool interest, were 
respectfully requested to publish these 
proceedings. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to 
meet again at the call of the president. 

Newton Bright, President. 

G. W. Waddy, Secretary. 

STATE GRANGE— OFFICIAL DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Secretary’s Office, Ky. State Grange, 1 

Brodhead, Ky., Oct. 17, 1879. f 
Receipts and disbursements of the secre- 
tary’s office for the three weeks ending Oct. 
17, 1879: 

RECEIPTS. 

Grange 1,531, March and Juno qrs., 1379 S2 64 

Grange 1,»>90, September quarter 1 32 

Grange 74. June quarter 80 

Grange 565, September quarter 1 00 ! 

Grange 488, September quarter 87 

Grange2S5, June and September quarters 2 58 

Grange 100, September quarter 4 50 ! 

Grange 424, September quarter 1 38 

Grange 1,180, June quarter 1 85 

Grange 1.108. September quarter 3 84 

Grange 410. June and September quarters 6 04 

Grange 603, September quarter 24 

Grange 1,018, September quarter 2 16 

Grange 832, September quarter 6 25 

Grange 505. June and September quarters 3 00 

Grange 428, September quarter 2 34 

Grange 580, June and September quarters 4 25 

Total receipts $45 96 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Grange 1531. paid delegate S2 64 

Grange 1.09,>, paid delegate 1 32 

Grange 74. paid delegate 80 

Grange 109, paid delegate 4 50 

Grange 1,018, paid delegate 2 16 

Grange 1,108, paid stamps 84 

Grange 285, paid stamps 58 

Grange 603, paid stamps 24 

Grnnge590. paid stamps 25 

Grange 428. paid stamps 34 

Raid express charges, No. 57 40 —14 07 

Balance on hand $31 89 

The Kentucky State Grange will hold its 
seventh annual session in Lexington, Ky., 
commencing on Tuesday, the 9th day of De- 
cember, being the second Tuesday. 1 would 
refer masters of subordinate Granges to the 
13th article of by-laws of Kentucky State 
Grange, for the manner of selecting a dele- 
gate to State Grange. The second article of 
the constitution of the State Grange deter- 
mines who are eligible as delegates. 

James G. Carter, 
Secretary Kentucky State Grange. 

Holding Too Long. — In Britain 
township, about four miles above 
Doylestown, Pa., is the farm of Elias 
Black, composed of 133 acres of very 
fine land. Since 1862 the crops have 
been harvested and stacked up in the 
fields, and what has not been consumed 
on the farm, stands as it was left at the 
close of. each harvest season. In all 
that time, not a ton of hay or a bushel 
of grain has been sold from the place. 
By actual count, the stacks now num- 
ber 103, and are in all stages of preser- 
vation, from the bright ones of this 
year’s harvest down to the rotten and 
vermin eaten ones of longer standing. 

The motive which actuated the farm- 
er first in thus stacking up his grain 
was the hope of realizing big prices 
during the war. Believing that prices 
would go still higher, he clung to his 
products until the reaction came, and 
becoming embittered by disappoint- 
ment, he continues his stacking. He 
otvns the farm conjointly with a sister 
and another brother. They live en- 
tirely alone, and will not mingle with 
their neighbors. 

Winter Clothing. — R eaders of this 
paper should avail themselves of the 
opportunity while in this city of exam- 
ining the large stock of select ready 
made clothing at Oak Hall, corner of 
Fourth and Jefferson. This is a branch 
house of the great establishment of 
John Wanamaker, in Philadelphia, and 
there is not a concern in the whole 
I country that stands higher. Every- 
thing from this house is of the very best 
quality for the price. There is no dan- 
ger of being cheated. The goods are 
plainly marked, and there is but one 
price to all. Clothing can be selected 
from sample and ordered made to 
measure, when desired, and sent to 
| any part of the country by express. 
We can recommend this house. 


PRESCRIPTION FREE. 

For the speedy cure of seminal weakness, 
loss of manhood, and all disorders brought 
on by indiscretion or excess. Any druggist 
has the ingredients. Address Davidson & 
Co., 78 Nassau street, New York. 23-iy 


A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, 
early decay, loss of manhood, etc., I will send 
a recipe that will cure you, free of charge. 
This great remedy was discovered by a mis- 
sionary in South America. Send a self- 
addressed envelope to the Rev. Joseph T. 
Inman, Station D, New York city. jam6-iy 

1 he Secret Key to Health. — The Science 
of Life, or Self Preservation, 300 pages. 
Price, only $1. Contains fifty valuable pre- 
scriptions, either one of which is worth more 
than ten times the price of the book. Il- 
lustrated sample sent on receipt of six cents 
for postage. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 
Bulfinch street, Boston, Mass. 34-131 

Chew Jackson’s Best Sweet Navy Tobacco. 


Mr. Daniel F. Beatty, the great 
piano and organ manufacturer.ofWash- 
ington, N. J., whose advertisement will 
be found in this issue, broke ground 
for a mammoth new organ factory on 
October 9. His increasing trade re- 
quires more room for manufacturing. 

A German farmer disputed his tax 
bill. He said : “I pays the State tax, 
the county tax, and the school tax ; but, 
py tarn ! I pays no total tax. I’s got 
no total, and never had any.” 

• • • 

Many people are busy in the world 
gathering together a handful of thorns 
to sit upon. 


LOUISVILLE MARKETS. 

Office Farmers’ Home Journal, \ 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 23, 1879. / 

Butter — Common to choice, from 6015; 
reserve, 18020; creamery, 28@32c. 

Coffee — R io ioj£0uc for common, 14© 
15c for good, I5@l6j^c for prime, i 6 j^( 5>17 c 
for choice, and I9@20c for fancy ; old Govern- 
ment Java 20'3i2bc. 

Cotton — M iddling, tojjjc; low middling, 
io^c. 

Eggs — 12c per dozen on arrival. 

Flour — Choice fancy, $6.7507.00; p ain 
fancy $6.2506.75; A No. I, $5.7506.00; 
extra family, $5-0005. 25 ; extra, $4,006/ 4 25. 

Feathers — Prime goose, 47c; mixed lo 
25030c. 

Field Seeds — Per bushel. 

Sapling clover $6 00 

Red clover 5 85 

Timothy 3 00 

Red top, in sacks 70075c 

Orchard grass 1 50 

Cleaned Bluegrass 65 

F.xtra Bluegrass 75 

Seed rye 90 

White onion sets 4 50 

Yellow onion sets 4 00 

Sacks, except for red top and orchard grass, 
charged extra. 

Grain — W heat, No. 2, $1.2301.25 ; No. 3, 
$1.1501.20. Corn, 46047c for ear ; 52c for 
shelled mixed and white on track. Oats, 

No. 2 mixed 36c per bushel, as to grade, 

in bulk, on track or levee. Barley, 8o093c. 
Rye, 90c. 

Hides and Skins — P rime flint, 1 8c; dry 
flint, damaged, 14c; prime dry salted, 14c; 
dry salted, damaged, 12 prime green-salted, 
9 c; green-salted, damaged, 8c; green, 8c; 
sheepskins, 6o0$l. 

IIay— Common to medium,$i30l5; good to 
choice, $I70 i8. 

AIolassf.s and Syrups — N ew Orleans mo- 
lasses at 3804OC in bbls, syrups at 4O06oc, 
sorghum, 35038c per gal. 

Oils — L inseed oil, 66069c; coal oil, 1 10° 
test I3J£ c > >30° lest 14c. 

Poultry — C hickens $2.25 per dozen for 
large, $1.50 for small. 

Potatoes — I rish potatoes, $1.50 per bbl ; 
sweet potatoes, per bbl $1.0001.25 for red, 
and $1,50 for yellow. 

Pickles — $ 3.25 per bbl. 

Rice — C arolina 7>5©8c : Louisiana 7j£0 
8c. 

Salt — $ 2.00 for 7 bushel bbls ; 280 lb bbls 
$1.60. 

Sugars — R efined, granulated, at 9&© 
9j^c ; crushed and powdered at loj^c; cut 
loaf, ioj^c; A coffee, 9>( c / coffee sugar 
8j^c; extra C, 8i(c; C yellow, 8j^c, standard 
brands: New Orleans, 808 for common 
to prime. 

Starch — 2J^©3c per lb. 

Tallow— 6c. 

Wool— M edium to good, 27029c; black, 
20026c ; washed, 35037c. 

Louisville Live Stock Market. 

Cattle — E xtra shippers $3. 7504-25 ; extra 
butcher, $3.0003.25 ; fair to good, $2.50© 
2.75 ; common, $2.0002.25 ; rough, $1-5002. 

Hogs — $3.8003.90, best grade; common to 
fair, $3 5003-70 per 100 lbs gross; good 
light, $3.0003.50. 

Sheep and Lambs — Extra sheep, $3.25© 
3.50; stock sheep, $2 25 02.75 ; Lambs, $3.50 
per cwt for best; $2.2503.00 for common. 

Cincinnati Live Stock Markets. 

Cattle — Common, ij^02c; fair to medi- 
um, 2j£03c; good to choice butcher grades 
303 J£c; fair to good shippers, 4©4j^c; 
.'air 10 good heavy oxen, 2^©4C. 

Hogs — Common, $2.9003.25; fair to good 
light, $3- 5°©3- 7°; fait t0 good packing grades, 
$3.4003.70 ; selected butchers', $3.8503.90. 

Sheep — Common to fair, 2©3c, and good 
to choice, 3 %@H'X C - 

Lambs — 304 c per lb. 


CASH PREMIUMS! 

For 2,000 annual subscrib- 
ers to tne FARMERS’ HOME 
JOURNAL we will pay $1,000 
cash. 

For 1,500 we will pay $750 
cash. 

For 1,000 we will pay $500 

0aS fr < 

For 500 we will pay $250 
cash. 

For 100 we will pay $50 cash. 

For clubs of less than IOO 
subscribers, see our Premium 
List for clubs. 


fAflWW' -HOlvr£ JOUFNrU. 
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UVZ STOCK. 

A FINE COTSWOLD FOR SOME- 
BODY. 

As an inducement to some one to 
get up a club of twenty subscribers to 
the Farmers’ Home Journal, Messrs. 
J. R. Winlock & Bro., of Hiseville, 
Barren county, Ky., offer as a premium 

A Fine Cotswold Ram Lamb, 

the pick of their very fine flock of im- 
ported bred sheep. The lamb is one 
sired by 2d Duke of Berlin, he by im- 
ported Duke of Berlin, and guaranteed 
to weigh from 100 to 130 lbs at four 
months old 

The Merino in Kentucky. — A cor- 
respondent, writing from Hartford, Ohio 
county, Ky., October 17, says: “The 
Merino is the coming sheep in these 
parts. The Rumsey woolen mills pay 
a premium for Merino wool, and are 
unable to fill all their orders for goods 
made from it.” 


Messrs. B V. Ray and S. C. Mc- 
Cutchen, of South Union, Logan coun- 
ty, Ky., have lately made some pur- 
chases of Cotswold sheep, eligible to 
registry, from the Messrs. Waddy & 
Co., of Shelby. These gentlemen are 
building up a flock of Cotswolds that 
will stand equal to the best in the State. 
We wish them good luck. 


Sale of Shorthorns, Etc. — The sale 
of shorthorns on Tuesday of last week, 
by the assignee of John March, was 
made at low prices. They were Young 
Mary cattle, and brought from $24 to 
$100. Nineteen head were sold. 
Other property at same sale sold at a 
low rate. Corn ninety-seven cents in 
the field. The farm of 180 acres was 
withdrawn at $30 per acre. 


We learn that Col. E. W. Hughes, 
of Allensville, Todd county, Ky., has 
lately been adding to his fine stock by 
purchase from W. I,. Waddy & Co. 
(known as the Peytona Importing Co.), 
of Shelby county, some fine Cotswold 
sheep and Poland-China pigs. Colonel 
Hughes will be able very soon to sup- 
ply to his neighbors some stock of his 
own breeding, that will do credit to 
his flock. 


Merino Ram Sold. — Captain T. E. 
Moore, 'Shawhan, Ky. , shipped to V. 
D. D. Stevens, of Ohio county, Ky., 
October 17, a very fine yearling Span- 
ish Merino ram. The sire of this ram 
sheared 23 lbs at 10 months’ growth of 
fleece, and this one, the captain says, is 
the equal of the sire, or will be when 
three years old. So Mr. Stevens has a 
good ram. He is to be used to cross 
on well bred native sheep. The wool 
from this cross now sells for more than 
any in the market. 

FALL CROP OF HOGS. 

There is scarcely a farmer in Ken- 
tucky, but would be glad to be informed 
as to the probable price he will get for 
his fat hogs this fall. We are not going 
to tell him, though, for that is one of 
the secrets yet unlocked. We ‘-guessed” 
some time about the first part of Sep- 
tember, that about three cents would 
be paid in the country, and there is no 
reason that we know of to make us 
alter the figures. 

Three or four packers have express- 
ed a belief that two and a half cents 
would be the country price, but they 
always talk that way. There is a very 
fair crop of corn, taking the country as 
a whole, and this generally makes a fair 
crop of hogs. It is not thought the 
supply will differ greatly from that of 
last year, but prices ought to be better 
than were paid last year. And we 
think they will be, if farmers resolve to 
have it so. Present prices of market 
hogs indicate a little better feeling. 

STOCK FOR MISSOURI. 

On last Tuesday a car load of Ken- 
tucky stock was shipped through Louis- 
ville, by Mr. Robert Murrah, of Simp- 
son county, Ky., who will make his 
future home in Hartville, Wright coun- 
ty, Mo., and to which place the stock 
was shipped. 

The shipment consisted of eleven 
head of young Shorthorns — five bulls 
and six heifers. Two of these were 
bought from the society of Shakers at 
South Union, Ky., and the balance 
from the Peytona Importing Company, 
of Shelby county. They were all pure 
bred and are in good condition, and 
such as no breeder would be ashamed 
of. They are just such cattle as will do 
good and prove profitable to our Mis- 
souri friends in bringing up their na- 
tives. 

The sheep, ten in number, were all 
bought from the Peytona Importing 
Co. The lot includes British Peer, a 
three year old ram, bred by Robert 
Jacobs, of Burford, England, breeder 
of Duke of Burford ; imported by John 
Snell’s Sons in 1877. This ram has 


been used with good results as a breed- 
er at Willow Lodge, Canada, and Ag 
ricultural College farm, Canada, and 
was a first prize winner at some of the 
leading Canada shows in 1878. The 
other sheep were pure young Cots- 
wolds, bred by the Peytona Importing 
Co., and were possessed of good fleeces, 
good size and fine style. 

Mr. Murrah also shipped, in same 
lot, one Poland China boar bought of 
G. W. Waddy, and some good Berk- 
shires of his own breeding. 

The above stock was bought mostly 
on orders procured by Mr. Murrah 
during a recent visit to Wright county, 
Mo. 


GREAT SALE OF TROTTERS AT 
LEXINGTON. 

The sale, on the 13th of November, 
of 100 head of trotters, will be the most 
interesting sale of horses ever had in 
Kentucky. 

Dr. L. Herr has a national reputa- 
tion as a successful breeder of good 
judgment, and has produced many 
good horses of handsome style. Mr. 
B. J. Treacy has been engaged for 
twenty years in training and selling 
horses, and in all this long time he has 
given perfect and entire satisfaction to 
purchasers. His word is as good as 
his bond, and where he is known he is 
regarded with every confidence and 
respect. Mr. Treacy has for some years 
owned Ashland Park, the well appoint- 
ed establishment opposite Mr. Clay’s 
Ashland home, where he has large 
breeding stables and a training track, 
and has turned out some of Kentucky's 
finest and fastest trotters. He believes 
in an honest, square trot, and he trains 
all his horses to be as he is — perfectly 
reliable. 

We feel confident that no one will be 
diappointed in securing one or more 
of Mr. Treacy’s horses at this sale. 


CARDING CATTLE 

Nature gives the animal a heavy coat 
of hair in winter, and it is a doubtful 
practice to take it off by carding or cur- 
rying, as we say out West. 

The following, from a New Hamp- 
shire correspondent of the American 
Cultivator, is decidedly unfavorable to 
the practice of currying cattle, and we 
may be working against our interest by 
so scrupulous currying of horses in win- 
ter: 

“Two lots of two year old steers of 
two in a lot, of like weight and thrift, 
and of the same blood, were selected. 
One lot was carded seven weeks and 
the other lot left uncarded. At the 
expiration of this period the carded lot 
were left uncarded, and the uncarded 
lot carded for seven weeks following. 
The result was that for both periods 
the sum of the growth of the uncarded 
lot was one pound more than the carded 
lot. Weighing at each change of card- 
ing, the food consumed by the carded 
and uncarded steers, I found, as the 
result ol the different changes, that the 
carded steers ate in 48 days 2,170 lbs, 
and that the uncarded steers ate in 48 
days 2,018 lbs; a loss of 152 lbs in 48 
days, or over 3 lbs of hay a day. The 
reader will bear in mind that whenever 
I changed carding, a change in the 
amount of food consumed immediately 
followed — the steers that ate 3 lbs more 
per day* now eating 3 lbs less, and this 
result occurred whenever I changed 
carding. 

“ The publication of such facts as 
these are considered by some as in- 
jurious, or antiprogressive. Having 
long worked assiduously at the card, 
and taken a just pride in their sleek 
steers, it seems to many like back 
tracks. Facts will harm none that 
do not make a wrong application of 
them ; and 1 would be distinctly under- 
stood as assuming, for the present only, 
that with the ordinary stables of New 
Hampshire, from the beginning of cold 
weather until April, carding entails a 
loss. I may add that, when time and 
the amount of fodder consumed are con- 
sidered, I am quite doubtful whether, 
except in rare instances, carding will 
be a profitable practice as now accom- 
plished with rough cards. 

“I presume that an instrument may 
be made that will remove dust and 
other impediments to the healthy and 
normal functions of the skin, and yet 
not be rude enough to root out the 
hairs so much needed for protection 
in cold weather, and thus enable the 
practice to be pursued in warm, well 
ventilated stables to advantage. Talk- 
ing with Joseph B. Walker, about the 
relation of external influences to ani- 
mal growth in winter, he remarked that 
in Switzerland he saw cows frequently 
blanketed; thus radiation of heat was 
very largely reduced in amount. With 
such practice, carding might be a health- 
ful process.” 


At a recent dinner of shoemakers, 
the following toast was given: “May 

we have all the women in the country 
to shoe, and all the men to boot.” 


NEW BREEDER'S CARD. 

Captain Thomas E. Moore, of Bourbon 

County— -A Breeder of Fine Stock — 
What he Has. 

Referring to the advertisement which 
appears this week in our Breeders’ Di- 
rectory, of Capt. Thomas E. Moore, of 
Shawhan, Bourbon county, Ky., it gives 
us pleasure to recommend this gentle- 
man to the readers of the Farmers’ 
Home Journal, and in indorsing the 
owner we medn to bespeak a good word 
for his stock also. We are sure that 
his opportunities have been favorable 
lor the selection of such breeding stock 
as his sound judgment would prompt 
him to secure; and we are sure again 
his location, in the midst of Bluegrass- 
dom, is favorable for gaining such 
knowledge of fine stock that he can not 
well go astray in the putting of them 
together. Then, being a strict business 
man he has given attention to his stock, 
well knowing that it is to his interest to 
do so. 

And now let us refer more particu- 
larly to what Capt. Moore has for sale. 
First, he offers finely bred Shorthorns, 
of which we shall speak from the cata- 
logue in a short time ; also trotting and 
combined horses. This is the most 
useful class of horse stock, and such as 
it will pay to raise. We promise at 
some future time to give the names of 
sires and dams used in this department. 
The captain is breeding three kinds 
of sheep, and is prepared to sell ewes 
and rams of either. His Cotswolds are 
pure and finely bred, and his flock of 
Southdowns are direct from the irn 
portations made by A. J. Alexander 
and A. H. Davinport. There are no 
purer or better in the world. But what 
will interest many of our readers is his 
flock of 280 Merino ewes and rams, 
and 60 Cotswold-Merino ewes. There 
is a strong undercurrent setting in 
through Kentucky for the cross of the 
Merino on the Cotswold. The intelli- 
gent farmers are not slow to perceive 
that the demand for lonf; wool has been 
so over supplied that much ot it goes 
at the same price that common wool 
does, while fine wool has advanced in 
price. The wool from a Merino-Cots- 
wold, or Cotswold-Merino, brought last 
year 30c, while the long wool sold for 
23c. Seven cents per pound on a clip 
of ten pounds will nearly pay the keep 
of the sheep. 

We say that, while for mutton pur- 
poses the heavy Southdown and Cots- 
wold will always be in demand, the 
farmer who gets a medium length fine 
wool will always have an article that 
the trade demands, and he will always 
get a fair price for it. Capt. Moore 
will find a good trade spring up for 
rams, from his flock of pure Spanish 
Merinos. > * 

In poultry the captain has deter- 
mined to do something, too, and in his 
advertisement is mentioned White Hol- 
land turkeys and Game fowls. He be- 
lieves the Games the best fowls for 
farmers, who can give them larger 
range. They take care of themselves, 
and certainly are finer flesh, when 
grown, than the large breeds. Our 
readers will please write to Captain 
Moore when in need of pure stock, and 
we feel confident they will be satisfied 
with anything he sends out. 

Scientific American. 

A GREAT SWAMP RECLAIMED. 

A correspondent of the Times , writ- 
ing from Goshen, N. Y., tells how 500 
acres of pestilential marsh east of that 
village have been converted into the 
richest of farm land through the wisdom 
ot one man. The reclaimed swamp is 
crossed by the Erie railway, and was 
one of the most serious obstacles en- 
countered by its engineers. To con- 
struct a foundation for the road bed it 
was necessary to drive a multitude of 
piles to the depth of 100 feet, and cover 
them with hundreds of thousands of 
loads of stone and dirt ; the building of 
one mile of road across the swamp 
costing more than any other five miles 
of the road trom J ersey City to Piermont. 

Twenty years ago, a farmer conceived 
the idea of draining a portion of the 
tract and making it tillable soil. By 
ditching he reclaimed sixty acres. The 
first acre he bought cost him $1. When 
it was found that the draining left as a 
soil the finest of black muck, composed 
almost entirely of vegetable mold, the 


until it is believed that the onion crop 
of Orange county will amount to 500,- 
000 bushels this year. 

The average price received by onion 
raisers is $ 1 a bushel. The average 
yield is 300 bushels to the acre. The 
crop is almost invariably sold for cash 
as soon as it is ready for market, and, 
as it matures early in the season, the 
farmer is allowed abundant time to 
keep his land in the condition necessary 
to its productiveness. 

INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR. 

The premium list of the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair Association for 1879 is 
essentially as follows : 

Butter. — A first premium of fifty 
dollars, and a second of twenty-five 
dollars, is offered on creamery butter 
made anywhere in June, in September, 
in October and in November, 1879. 
The same prizes for dairy butter made 
in the same months, and also for the 
best creamery and for the best dairy 
butter, made at any time in each of the 
Statesof New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, the New England States, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota and the 
Canadas. 

A prize of $50 for the best print but- 
ter is also offered. 

A sweepstakes class is made of the 
butter taking the first prizes in each 
State and other classes, and a first prize 
of $100, a second of $90. a third of 
$80, a fourth of $70, and a fifth of $60 
is offered. 

Cheese. — A first and second prize of 
$50 and $25 is offered for cheese made 
in the States of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia. New England, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and the Canadas. 

A sweepstakes class is made up of 
the cheese taking first prizes in each 
State and other classes, and a first prize 
of $100, a second of $90, a third of 
$80, a fourth of $70, and a fifth of $60 
is offered. One hundred dollars is of 
fered for the best display of cheese. 

In addition to these Francis D. Moul- 
ton & Co., of New York, offer premi- 
ums which we mentioned last week. 


GAMBLING ON ’CHANGE AND 
THE TURF. 


ON 


Jt is the merest nonsense, also, to 
talk about the morals of the running 
turf being so greatly superior to those 
of the trotting course. The great 
source of trouble in both cases is the 
gambling element, which is usually en- 
tirely outside the ranks of breeders, and 
which finds as much to feed upon in 
one case as in the other. If it can get 
control of a horse or a race, in either 
case, it will do it, and then the race be- 
comes purely an instrument in the 
hands of gamblers to fleece the public. 
Such was the case at Utica last season, 
and the same has been true of some of 
the trotting and running races each 
year since we have had any knowledge 
of turf matters. It has always been so, 
and it will continue so as long as peo- 
ple bet on the result of a race. 

We wish the gambling element, the 
pool selling and the betting could be 
forever driven from the turf; but this 
is impossible, and we must make the 
best of it. It is no worse than the 
gambling or betting on future prices in 
grain and provisions, that is dignified 
by the title of “dealing in margins,” 
and carried on through the machinery 
of boards of trade. The principle is 
precisely the same in both cases, and 
the morality of the same type. When 
a man “ gets a corner ” on wheat, and 
forces the price up to an abnormally 
high figure, and then “unloads” on 
his victims, he plays a game that is 
equally as disreputable as does the man 
who “ fixes ” a race, and fleeces those 
who have backed a horse that should 
really have won. There have been 
frauds in the prices of wheat, and oats 
and corn, in Chicago and Milwaukee 
within the past two years, compared to 
which the notorious Edwin Forrest 
robbery was as a mole hill to a moun- 
tain ; and yet the one is dignified with 
the appellation of “a transaction on 
’Change,” while the other is called as it 
should be — a robbery. 

We believe it is well to call a spade a 
spade ; and the man who bets on the 
price of corn for next January, and 
puts up his little “margin” on it, is just 
as much a gambler as the man who 


price advanced to $17 per acre. After puts up a dollar on the result of a horse 
the sixty acres were reclaimed, the race. In both cases these men back 
price still further increased, until to- their judgment with their money, usual- 
day as high as $1,000 have been paid ly basing their judgment on the opera- 
for the reclaimed land. The ruling tion of natural laws, but occasionally 
price is $500 an acre. j on a knowledge of some artificial and 

The great value of the land is owing secret cause that will influence the re- 
to its extraordinory adaptability to the suit. Until human nature is radically 
culture of onions. A crop of 800 bush- I changed, a considerable proportion of 
els of onions to the acre is not uncom- mankind will continue to be “gam- 
mon, and the Greycourt onion mead- biers” in some sense, and no amount of 
owS are celebrated throughout the outcry on the score of morality will pre- 
country. About 300 acres are under vent it ; but, in spite of all the gam- 
cultivation this year, and the success ; bling, the trotting, as well as the run- 
of the onion business in the meadows ning turf, will survive so long as peo- 
has led to the reclaiming of similar pie love to see trials of speed. — Nation- 
[lands in other parts of the country , 1 al Live Stock Journal. 


American Dairyman. 

INCREASE OF STEERS ON THE 
PASTURES. 

One of our subscribers wishes to 
know what a steer weighing 750 lbs 
should gain on good pasture from April 
1 to November 1 — that is, during 
the full grazing season. Like all farm 
questions, there are many conditions to 
be taken into consideration in answer- 
ing this question. The character of 
the pasure will vary much between a 
Vermont hillside and a Kentucky blue- 
grass plain. A wet, cold season may 
be contrasted with a hot, dry one ; the 
happy medium being, of course, better 
than either. 

Again, the steer himself will cut a 
considerable figure in the point of 
profits. A scrub steer raised in a half 
or three-quarters starved condition from 
calfhood will not fatten with half the 
ease of a grade or full blood Shorthorn 
that was never allowed to lose his calf 
fat. 

It is in the selection and combination 
of these points that make the success- 
ful grazier. A steer at three years of 
age that weighs only 750 lbs must 
be only an average native in quality, 
and, on average pasture, with an aver- 
age season, that would not take on 
three hundred pounds. In going to 
market a long way he might lose fifty 
pounds of this in “drift.” Shorthorn 
grades often take on five or six hundred 
pounds in the same time under favora- 
ble conditions. 


And now it seems to be coming out 
that the reputed orders of foreign gov- 
ernments prohibiting the importation 
of American bacon, were in fact not 
orders at all, but were reports gotten up 
by agents of home producers, because 
of their jealousy of American shippers. 
The American hams siezed at Trieste 
were examined by a commission not 
altogether impartial, and the offer to 
have them tested in comparison with an 
equal number of Austrian hams was 
refused. 

An old lady observing a sign over a 
tailoring establishment, bearing the in- 
scription, “Fountain of Fashion,” ex- 
claimed, “ Ah ! that must be the place 
where the squirts come from.” 

An old woman in Broad street, who 
sells eggs, has on her door : “ Eggs for 
sale — new laid every morning by Betty 
Mudigan.” 


GREAT SALE OF TROTTERS 

AT LEXINGTON, KY., 

NOVEMBER 13, 1879 

O NE hundred head from the Forest Park and Ash- 
land Park Studs. The animals offered represent the 
get of such sires as George Wilkes, Mambrino Patch- 
en. Honest Allen, Belmont, Pilot Jr., Mambrino King, 
Clark Chief, American Clay. Howard’s Mambrino, 
Black Prince, Almont, Regular. Homer, Mambrino 
Wagner, Mambrino Abdallah, Balsora, Alexander’s Ab- 
dallah, and the different thoroughbred families. This 
sale will be the most important in point of number 
and select breeding of any sale ever held in Kentucky. 
The lot will consist of Stallions, Brood Mares, Aged 
Horses, Weanlings, Yearlings, Two- Year-Olds, ana so 
on to the matured Road or T rack Horses. For cata- 
logues and particulars apply to DR. L. HERR, or 
B. J. TREACY, Lexington, Ky. 


STRAWBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 

All the New, Largest, Best and 
Most Productive Kinds. 

Warren and Longfellow, $1 per 12 ; $2 for 
12 of each ; $7 per 100. 

Sharpless, 75c per 12 ; $3 per 100. 

Boydan, Black Defiance, Chas. Downing, 
Cumberland Triumph, Crescent, Capt. Jack, 
Cinderella, Continental, Duchesse, Great 
American, Kentucky, Monarch, Miners’ Great 
Prolific, 50c per 12; $1 per 100. 

Turner and Bristol Red Raspberries, 75c 
per 12 ; $1.50 per 100. 

Doolittle and Kentucky Black Raspberries, 
50c per 12; $1.50 per 100 . 

Good plants and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Send for circulars. 

J. DECKER, 

Fern Creek, Jefferson Co., Ky. 


Bluegrass Seed 

FOR SALE. 


I have Four Thousand Bushels @f Extra 
Clean Seed for sale cheap. 

A. MeCONATHY, Lexington, Ky. 

4 1 6t ' 


organ BEATTY p iano 

New Organs 13 Stops, 3 set Golden Tongue Reeds, 5 
Oct’s, M Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warranted 6 years. 
Stool and Book, SlJS. New Pianos, $143 to $‘ 455 . 
ftsTNewsp iper sent Free. Address 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


C HOW TO SELECT GOOD COWSinft 

or the Guenon system of judging by thel_ I If] 

O Escutcheon, simplified and explained by ■■ 1 II 
Wii.lis P. Hazard, Pennsylvania Guc 

W non Commissioner, too engravings. 8vo. 

Supersedes all books or the subject, as »t contains 

S latest revisions. Tells how much milk, what 
quality and haw long any cow will give, on sight. 

1 Mailed free on receipt of 50 cents. J. M.STODDAK.T 
& CO., Philadelphia. 


/to O A returns in 30 days on $100 invested. 

U Official reports free. Like profits 
! weekly on stock options of $10 to $50. Address 

T. POTTER WIGHT & UO.. Bankers, 
43-iyr 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 


A GE NTS WANTED —For the best and fas: sell- 
ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
4 3- iyr Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Continued from last week's Number. 

HOG DISEASES. 

Report of Dr. D. W. Voyles, of New 

Albany, Ind., to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

The hog of to-day is the result of 
persistent in-breeding for an obese 
habit, encouraged by want of exercise 
and over-feeding. An animal quite 
comely in shape, early in maturity, of 
strongly developed fattening tenden- 
cies, and of enfeebled constitution, is 
the intelligent and natural result. An 
animal thus deprived in part of the con- 
stitutional vigor of its ancestors, forced 
to give in part the instinctive habits of 
its race in obedience to the regulations 
of modern farming, must necessarily 
have acquired a diseased tendency. If, 
under these circumstances in the era of 
modern swine-breeding, the animal is 
more exposed to causes producing dis- 
ease, a general prevalence of disease 
must be the result. Do such causes 
generally prevail, which, operating upon 
well-known principles in animal physi- 
ology, are calculated to produce the 
disease as we have observed it? If 
not, we are forced, in the absence of 
visible and rational causes, to indulge 
in hypothesis, and seek some hidden 
poison which, operating to produce the 
disease, may therefore propagate it by 
contagion. 

We have assumed that the animal of 
the present period is one of impaired 
constitution, and that its habits, as im- 
posed by the will of the farmer, as to 
food, water, cleanliness, exercise and 
rest, do not approach so nearly a strict 
observance of the laws of health as do 
the instinctive habits of the animal in 
an unrestrained state of nature. The 
habits in the latter state have been 
briefly alluded to already. What are 
the altered conditions that conflict with 
the laws of health as imposed by the 
former state ? 

FOOD. 

In considering this branch of the in- 
quiry we will examine briefly the sub- 
ject of food. The hog is an omnivo- 
rous animal ; he eats both animal and 
vegetable food ; his instinct demands it. 
In his native state he obtains the ani- 
mal food required by the industrious 
use of his nose in digging for worms 
and insects ; but the most improved 
methods of modern swine-breeding 
have proclaimed the nose of the hog a 
useless appendage, and bred it to the 
smallest possible size — a thing of beauty 
to adorn a ring. TW animal, thus de- 
prived of the natural means of obtain- 
ing a supply of animal food, is forced 
to subsist almost exclusively upon veg- 
etable diet, consisting almost wholly of 
corn. That this style of feeding, long 
pursued, is not conducive to the high- 
est state of health, would seem self-evi- 
dent. In the hog growjng districts, 
corn alone is often the only food fed to 
swine from birth to slaughtering, and it 
is in these districts that the disease is 
most prevalent and fatal. On the con- 
trary, hogs fed the offal from milk and 
cheese factories, or from city and hotel 
garbage, are always most free from dis- 
ease. In the city of New Albany, Ind., 
there are more swine to the square 
mile than elsewhere in the State ; their 
rights are somewhat sacred ; they run 
in every street, sleep in every alley, 
and break into almost every yard ; as 
scavengers they constitute a sort of in- 
dependent body of health police, aux- 
iliary to the board of health ; the aver- 
age councilman regards them in some 
sense as his constituency, and the peo- 
ple therefore have vainly prayed for hog 
ordinances and hog cholera, and still the 
animal feeds upon our bounty, multi- 
plies his race, and almost defies disease. 

WATER. 

During the dry months of the fall 
season it seldom happens that hogs 
have a proper supply of good, pure 
water, even in well watered districts of 
country. In all the herds examined 
where the disease prevailed, in but one 
instance was a proper supply of pure 
water observed ; in a large number of 
cases there was postively no water, 
only thin mud at the watering place. 
At the farm of Mr. Quinn, near Harts- 
ville, Ind., where the disease was pre- 
vailing, twelve head of sick animals 
were running in an inclosure, and 
when the proprietor was asked about 
the supply of water, he said, “There is 
plenty — a good spring.” On personal 
examination the spring was found to is- 
sue from a hillside, with but little in- 
cline ; from the place where it issued to 
the point where it disappeared from 
exhaustion — a distance of some forty 
feet — there was a long bed of thin mud, 
and no visible appearance of run- 
ning water, at any point. He was 

asked on our return when he last in- 
spected the watering place, and an- 
swered, “This morning.” He was then 
asked if he thought the supply of water 
at that spring would supply a few 
horses or cattle with water if the hogs 
were taken out, and he replied prompt- 


ly in the negative ; and when asked by 
what process of reasoning he came to 
the conclusion that water of acknowl- 
edged unfitness for anything else was 
quite good enough for hogs, and sick 
ones at that, he replied, in substance, 
that hogs would use water until they 
rendered it unfit for any other kind of j 
stock ! 

We mention this case in detail be- 
cause it fairly represents the views of 
the average farmer upon the subject of j 
water for swine — “any water is good 
enough for a hog.” 

CLEANLINESS. 

The domesticated animal does not 
approximate the habits of his pioneer 
ancestor in point of cleanliness. It is 
the instinctive habit of the animal to 
bathe in water and wallow in mud, to 
counteract heat and as a protection 
against flies ; but in a state of nature, 
when the mud has served its purpose, 
the animal cleanses himself by friction 
with the nearest tree ; the filthy bed 
which the domesticated animal becomes 
satisfied to occupy in a state of confine- 
ment is never occupied by animals run- 
ning in the forest; and given opportu- 
nity to make and change their sleeping 
places at will — in short, when allowed 
to provide for his own existence, he 
exercises a more intelligent regard for 
his wants than is ordinarily exercised 
for him by his owner, who attempts to 
supersede instinct by reason. 

The frequent allusions made to the 
native hog may provoke the inquiry: 
Are we to return to the ill-shapen and 
ungainly animal of forty years ago ? 
Certainly not. In this age of high 
priced corn, such an animal is unwor- 
thy of an existence. The only thing 
to be admired of him is his health and 
constitution ; the only useful lesson to 
be derived from allusion to his history 
is the means by which these were ac- 
quired and maintained. Food, faulty 
in character and wanting in variety; 
water, deficient in quantity and purity ; 
quarters, too limited in space and filthy 
in condition, are the three leading fac- 
tors in the production of diseases of 
swine. 

[To be continued .] 


INCUBATORS. 

Having had some experience in the 
use of incubators for hatching purposes, 

I wish to remark that a member of my 
family constructed two machines during 
the past season, one of which would 
hold 175 eggs, and the other 400. 
They worked admirably (although re- 
quiring care), and turned out many | 
chickens. The cost, that is, what was [ 
paid for materials and at the shops, in- j 
dependent of the labor of the construc- 
tion, was $30 for the smaller and $40 
for the other. Carried on as a regular 
trade, with sufficient machinery, they 
could doubtless be made for less We 
are not in the business of making in- 
cubators, however, although an occa- 
sional order for one could probably be 
supplied. 

What Fancier says about the hardi- 
ness of the artificially hatched chicken, 
and the facility with which large broods 
may be raised, is true. A larger per- 
centage of such chicks can be carried 
through the dangers of chickenhood 
than can be done with hens. And then 
the number that can be reared in this 
way is beyond all bounds, as compared 
with the common method. The two 
machines in our use will turn out near- 
ly 500 every three weeks. And very 
few of the eggs thus treated need be 
lost. I have said before that it is not 
requisite for every one raising poultry 
to own or operate an incubator. The 
labor can be and should be divided. 

One or two incubators in a neighbor- 
hood, village or town could hatch for 
many persons. All the chicks need is 
good air and room in pleasant weather, 
a warm place at night in stormy and 
cool weather, and plenty of suitable 
food. Besides this, they must be kept 
free from parasites, cats and hawks. 
The cats may be trapped, the hawks 
may be shot. The writer of this lives 
in the city, where the felines made the 
night hideous sometimes, but after 
about fifteen had paid the penalty of 
their plundering propensities, there was 
less music and better security for the 
chicks. One hawk came in from the 
country to get a taste of city meat, but 
a well aimed shot stopped his predatory 
career. 

Turkeys, geese, ducks and other 
fowls may be hatched in one incubator. 
Indeed, I regard this implement as one 
of the greatest improvements of the 
day. A person with some engineering 
capacity can get as much profit out of 
a few acres of land — say from two to 
ten— devoted to poultry breeding, as 
many farmers do who work a hundred. 
— S., in Country Gentleman. 


Lice in Poultry Houses. — A poul- 
try grower says that a quantity of cedar 
boughs scattered around poultry houses 
is a sure protection against lice. The 
odor is too much for the vermin. 


POULTRY FOR THE FARM. 

V. J. Gibson, in a very interesting 
article in the Poultry Monthly , has the 
following in regard to poultry raising 
by farmers : 

In my opinion there is no variety of 
fowls ranked higher than the Light 
Brahmas ; with these we have not been 
disappointed. They have proved the 
best winter layers, their eggs are fine 
in quality, large, and of rich color. At 
the age of six months the cockerels 
weigh seven and eight pounds, and, 
while they may not quite equal the 
Games, the Dorkings, or the Houdans J 
for table use, I am certain no one will 
turn away from a dinner graced by a 
Light Brahma. I do not think there is 
any fowl that equals the Brahmas for 
the farmer. Possibly the Plymouth 
Rocks may rank nearly as high. The 
quiet temperament, too, is a recom- 
mendation of no mean rank in favor of 
these fowls. 

The chief objection, and the only one 
so far as I know, is the proclivity of 
this breed to sit. If Brahmas are com- 
pelled to earn most of their own living, 
they will get exercise enough to coun- 
teract their tendency to broodiness, 
and keep them in good laying trim. 
When you want to fatten them for mar- 
ket, they wiil turn every grain of food 
given them to good account. Take] 
them all in all, as egg producers, sweet- 
ness and delicacy of flesh, docility, ease 
of management, economy of keeping 
and prolificacy ; taken with rapid 
growth and hardiness, as I have said ] 
before, I know of no breed that can i 
surpass them. Their laying capabili- I 
ties are eight eggs to the pound, and 
lay 135 per annum. 

Next in my estimation comes the 
“Plymouth Rocks.” The farmer’s ob 
ject in keeping poultry is generally 
quite simple, and fixed on two things — 
eggs and meat. The fowl that will give 
him a good supply of eggs through the j 
year, and furnish its quota of “young 
roosters” for the Thanksgiving market, 
is, and will long be the favorite. This 
breed promises to become very popular 
among farmers, and they will certainly 
make no mistake bv adopting it. Its 
rapid growth, solid Dorking shaped 
body, and last, but not least, its pure 
yellow eggs, laying 1 50 per annum. To 
keep two distinct breeds is enough for 
any farmey. If I were asked which 
two he should keep, I would repeat, 
the Brahmas for market stock, and 
Plymouth cocks for breeders. In the 
egg producing line the Leghorns stand 
pre-eminently above all others. The 
Browns offer to be favorite being hardy^ 
easily raised, and maturing rapidly, the 
pullets often laying at four months. 
Their laying capabilities are nine eggs 
to the pound,’ and lay 160 per an- 
num. 

The Polish and Hamburgs are also 
great layers, and not inclined to sit. 
They are very handsome, and, if well 
bred, are very uniform in size and 
[ color. Their laying capabilities are 
l nine eggs to the pound, and lay 125 
t per annum. The “Houdans” come 
next as layers and non-sitters, although 
not as continual layers as the two for- 
mer varieties mentioned, yet they possess 
points superior to the others in size, 
delicacy of flesh and hardihood, but 
j are very liable to disease. They will 
not bear confinement and will consume 
more food than the larger breeds. They 
will make first class farm fowls if guard- 
ed from hawks, but where it is neces- 
sary to confine them during a greater 
part of the time, they will “eat their 
heads off.” Their laying capabilities 
are eight eggs to the pound, laying 149 
per annum 

From any of these varieties, the 
farmer, whose object it is to raise poul- 
try and eggs for market, can make his 
selection. Farmers, does it not strike 
you that an old hen will, if properly 
: taken care of, and her eggs hatched 
into spring chickens, pay you about as 
large a profit as the best acre of wheat 
land on your farm? And if you mul- 
tiply the hen by one hundred, would 
you not have more clear money, at the 
end of the year, than you will after 
selling your corn at from ten to twenty 
cents per bushel, and too often, too, 
i after hauling it to market, in many 
cases trading it out at the stores ? 

Think this over, raise more poultry, 
eat more chicken meat; you will be 
healthier and make more money. Pork 
costs more to raise than chicken meat, 
and yet it scarcely sells at a higher 
price. Therefore, to sell a consumer 
poultry is the most profitable for the 
farmer. Well grown, healthy spring 
chickens are cash, and always find 
ready sale. Thoroughbred chickens 
hatched in the latter part of February, 
or early March, will be large enough to 
send to the market as “broilers” by the 
middle of May, and will bring almost 
your own price. 


We have tried Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup in 
our family, and can assert that it is the best 
remedy for a cough or cold ever introduced. 
Price twenty-five ceuts. 


Books for Farmers! 

The following books will be sent by 
the Farmer’s Home Journal to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, upon receipt of price : 
Farm and Garden. 

Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American 

Farm Book $2 50 

Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book.... 1 50 

Baltet’s Grafting and Budding 1 75 

Barnard’s Farming by Inches 38 

Barnard’s Gardening for Money I 50 

Barnard’s My Ten Rod Farm 38 

Barnard’s Strawberry Garden 38 

Barry’s Fruit Garden 2 50 

Brackett’s Farm Talk. Paper, 50c ; cloth 75 
Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Grow- 
ing I 00 

Broom Corn and Brooms. Paper, 5 oc I 


cloth 75 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 1 00 

Cobbett’s American Gardener 75 

Emerson’s Farmers' and Planters’ Ency- 
clopedia 6 00 

Enfield’s Indian Corn 1 00 

Farming for Boys I 5 ° 

Flax Culture. (Seven Prize Essays by 

practical growers ) 30 

French’s Farm Drainage I 5 ° 

Gregory on Cabbages 30 

Gregory on Carrots, Mangold Wurtzels, 

etc 3 ° 

Gregory on Onion Raising 3 ° 

Gregory on Squashes , 30 

Hand Book of the Grasses of Great Brit- 
ain and American I 5 ° 

Harlan’s Farming with Green Manures.. 50 

Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure I 50 

Henderson’s Gardening for Profit 1 5 0 

Hop Culture. By nine experienced cul- 
tivators 3° 

Howard’s Grasses and Forage Plants at 

the South 30 

How to get a Farm and where to find one I 00 

Johnson’s How Crops Feed 2 00 

Johnson’s How Crops Grow 2 00 

Klippart’s Land Drainage 1 75 

Klippart’s Wheat Plant I 75 

Loring’s Farm Yard Club of Jotham 3 50 

Nichol s Chemistry of the Farm and Sea. I 25 
Onions — How to raise them Profitably... 20 

Our Farm of Four Acres. Paper, 30c ; 

cloth 60 

Potato Culture. (Prize Essay) 25 

Quinn’s Money in the Garden I 50 

Register of Rural Affairs; bound, S vols., 


Register of Rural Affairs (1879) 30 

Riley’s Potato Pests. .Paper, 50c ; cloth 75 

Roe’s Manual on the Culture of Small 

Fruits 5 ° 

Roe’s Play and Profit in my Garden 1 50 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book 75 

Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Gar- 
den, and Orchard I 50 

Ten Acres Enough I 00 

Thomas’ Farm Implements and Machin- 
ery ■••• I 5° 

Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming I 50 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienc- 
ed cultivators 25 

Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. 3 vols. 4 50 
Ville’s High Farming Without Manures.. 25 

Waring’s Farmers’ Vacation 3 00 

Waring’s Handy Book of Husbandry, 

8 vo edition. 2 50 

White’s Gardening for the South 2 00 


Fruits and Flowers. 


American Rose Culturist $0 30 

American Weeds and Useful Plants 1 75 

Barnard’s A Simple Flower Garden 38 

Breck’s Nev' Book of Flowers 1 75 

Buel’s Cider Maker’s Manual 1 50 

Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 1 50 

Chorlton’s Grape Grower’s Guide 75 

Cole’s American Fruit Book 75 

Culver’s Fruit Preserver’s Manual 25 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 


America. New edition 5 00 

Eastwood on Cranberry 75 

Elliott’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers. 

Paper, 60c; cloth 1 00 

Field’s Pear Culture I 25 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist 1 50 

Fuller's Illustrated Strawberry Culturist. 20 

Fuller’s Small Fruit .Culturist 1 50 

Fulton’s Peach Culture I 50 

Henderson's Practical Floriculture* New 

and enlarged edition 1 50 

Hooper’s Western Fruit Book 1 00 

Husmann’s Grapes and Wine I 00 

Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home... 1 00 

Mohr on the Grape Vine 1 00 

My Vineyard at Lakeview I 25 

Pardee on Strawberry Culture i 75 

Parsons on the Rose I 50 

Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture 1 00 

Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit I 00 

Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden 1 00 

Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and 

Ours I 50 

The Thomery System of Grape Culture. 30 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist. New 

edition 3 75 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 

Paper, 50c ; cloth 1 00 

White’s Cranberry Culture 1 25 

Horses. 

Baucher’ s New Method of Horsemanship 1 00 

Bruce’s Stud Book. 3 vols 30 00 

Cole's American Veterinarian 75 

Coleman on Pathological Horse Shoeing 2 00 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. i2mo... I 50 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book. 

8vo, cloth 2 50 

Delisser’s Horseman’s Guide. Boards, 

75c; cloth 1 00 

Durant’s Horseback Riding from a Medi- 
cal Point of View I 25 

Dwyer’s Horse Book 2 00 

Every Horse Owner's Cyclopaedia 3 75 

Famous American Race Horses 75 

Famous American Trotting Horses 75 

Famous Horses of America 1 50 

Flower’s Bits and Bearing Reins 50 

Frank Forester’s Horse of America, 8vo. 

2 vols 5 00 

Going’s Veterinary Dictionary 2 00 

Helm’s American Roadster 5 00 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers 1 75 

Hints and Helps to Horsemen 50 

Horses and Hounds 80 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy... 1 25 

Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases. 1 75 

Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser 3 00 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 3 00 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Manage- 
ment 3 00 

McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable 
Guide I 00 


Miles on the Horse’s Foot 75 

l’ercheron Horse I 00 

Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse 

Tamer 5© 

Riley on the Mule 1 50 

Simpson’s Horse Portraiture 2 00 

Stewart’s American Farmer's Horse 

Book 3 00 

Field. English edition, 8vo 3 50 

Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable and 

Field. American edition, i2mo 2 00 

Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol. I..IO 00 

Wallace's American Trotting Register. 


Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America.. 2 50 

Youatt and Skinner on the Horse 2 00 

Youatt and Spooner on the Horse t 50- 

Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic 

Animals 1 00 

Clok’s Diseases of Sheep v 1 25 

Coburn’s Swine Husbandry .* 1 75 

Dadd s American Cattle Doctor ; l2mo.. I 50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor ; 8vo, 

cloth 2 50 

Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics 6 00 

Food from the Far West 1 50 

Guenon on Milch Cows 75 

Harris on the Pig j 50 

Jennings on Cattle and their Diseases... 1 75 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine and Poultry... 1 75 

Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 1 50 

McClure’s Diseases of the American 

Horse, Cattle and Sheep 2 00 

Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle. 1 20 
andall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 1 00 

andall’s Practical Shepherd 2 00 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry 1 50 

Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. (New and 

enlarged edition) 1 50 

Reasor on the Hog 1 50 

Sidney on the Pig 50 

Thompson’s Food of Animals 1 00 

Waring’s Essay on Jersey Cattle 50 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle 1 50 

Youatt and Martin on the Hog 1 00 

Youatt on Sheep 1 00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s New Poultry Book $2 00 

Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market. Pa- 
per, 50c; cloth 75 

Felch’s Amateur's Manual of Poultry... 75 

Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding 1 25 

Lewis’ Practical Poultry Book 1 50 

Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book 1 00 

Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. Paper, 40c; 

cloth 75 

Standard of Excellence in Poultry 1 00 

Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. Paper, 50c ; • 

cloth 75 

Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book 9 00 

Wright’s Brahma Fowl 2 50 

Wright’s Illustrated Book of Poultry. 

Cloth, $12.50; half morocco 17 50 

Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper 2 00 

Miscellaneous. 

Amateur Trapper and Trap Makers’ 

Guide. Paper, 50c ; boards $0 75 

American Bird Fancier 30 

American Ornithology (Wilson and Bon- 


Bailey’s Our Own Birds of the United 

States 1 25 

Barber’s Crack Shot 1 25 

Batty's How to Hunt and Trap 1 50 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 30 

Bogardus’ Field, Cover, and Trap Shoot- 
ing. New edition 2 qq 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures... 25 
Book of Household Pets. Pap., 50c; cloth 75 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy 1 60 

Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manual 1 00 

Bruckner’s American Manures 1 50 

Butler on the Dog 2 00 

Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analy- 
sis 2 00 

Canary Birds. Paper 50c ; cloth 75 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 

Animals 20 

Cooking Manual (Miss Tuliet Corson)... 50 
Cooking School Text Book and House- 
keeper’s Guide (Miss Juliet Corson)... I 25 

Cook’s Manual of the Apiary 1 25 

Dana’s Muck Manual 1 25 

Dead Shot ; or, Sportman’s Complete 

Guide 1 25 

Dogs, Scale of Points in Judging 50 

Downing’s Rural Essays 3 00 

Eggleston’s Hoosier School Master 1 25 

Eggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville .. I 50 
Eggleston's (Geo. C. ) A Man of Honor.. I 25 

Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees 1 00 

Frank Forester’s American Game in its 

Season 1 50 

Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2 vols .. 4 00 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 2 50 

Frank Forester’s Manual for Young 

Sportsmen; 8vo 2 00 

Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist 1 00 

Fur, Fin, and Feather . 50 

Gardner’s How to Plant 1 00 

Grant’s Beet Root Sugar I 25 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle 1 00 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 

Plain, $4; colored engravings 6 50 

Harris’ Talks on Manures ... 1 50 

Hazard’s Butter and Butter Making 25 

Hemsley’s Hardy Trees, Shrubs and 

Plants 7 50 

Holden’s Book of Birds. Pap , 25c; cloth 50 

Holly’s Art of Suv Filing 75 

Home Cook Book 1 50 

Hooper’s Dog and Gun. Pap., 30c; cloth 60 

Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens 3 00 

How 1 made $350 a Year by my Bees... 25 

How to Make Candy 50 

How to Use the Pistol 50 

Hunter and Trapper I 00 

Johnson’s Peat and its Uses 1 25 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry I 75 

Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural 

Chemistry I 50 

King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book. Pap. 75c; 

clpth I 00 

Langstroth on the Honey Bee ., 2 00 

Lyman’s Cotton Culture 1 50 

Maynard's Naturalist’s Guide 2 00 

Minot’s Land and Game Birds of New 

England 3 00 

Mrs. Cornelius’ Young Housekeeper’s 

Friend I 5 ° 

Norris’ American Angler 5 5 ° 

Norris' American Fish Culture I 75 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 75 

Packard’s Half-hours with Insects 2 50 

Packard’s Our Common Insects I 50 

Pedder’s Land Measurer 60 

Porter on the Sugar Cane 4 5 ° 

Pretty Mrs. Gaston (J. Esten Cooke) I 50 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping I 50 


Richardson on the Dog. Paper, 30c; cloth 60 
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MlSC EiM flEOUS, 

HISTORICAL NOTES. 

.Florida was discovered in 1512. 

In one of his early voyages Colum- 
bus visited Iceland, in 1467, a number 
of years before his discovery of this 
continent. 

In 1591 the business of cap making 
was ruined by the common wearing of 
hats, which then came into general 
vogue. 

In 1792 the corner stone of the pres- 
ent capitol at Washington was laid. At 
that time General Washington, in 
whose honor the new seat of govern- 
ment was named, officiated. 

Paul Jones entered the American 
navy in 1775. He was first lieutenant 
of the ‘‘Alfred” and with his own hands 
hoisted the American flag the first time 
it was ever displayed. 

The longest snow storm that was 
ever known in Great Britain occurred 
in 1614. It is recorded in the register 
of the parish of Wotton Gilbert, that it 
began on the 15th day of January, and 
continued to snow every day until the 
12th of March! The loss of human 
life, as well as of sheep and neat cattle, 
was immense. 

In 1564 a Dutchman, named William 
Boonen, brought the first coach into 
England, and, it is said, the sight of it 
put both horses and men into amaze- 
ment. Some said it was a crab shell, 
brought out of China, and some imag- 
ined it to be one of the Papan temples 
in which the cannibals adored the 
devil. 

In the reign of James I., men and 
women wore looking glasses publicly — 
the men as brooches or ornaments in 
their hats, and the women at their 
girdles, or on their bosoms, or some- 
times (like the ladies of our day) in the 
center of their fans, which were then 
made of feathers, inserted into silver or 
ivory tubes. 

The history of Cuba, previous to the 
time of Columbus, is a myth ; but since 
that time, when Valasques burned the 
simple natives at the stake for daring to 
take up arms in defense of the integri- 
ty of their little territory, up to the 
vivid battles of the last year, letters of 
blood only would be appropriate with 
which to write its story. 


FISH CULTURE. 

It is impossible to estimate the ad- 
vantages which have already resulted 
from the efforts of our national and 
State fish commissioners to restock our 
rivers with shad and other fish. This 
season alone 15,000,000 eggs have been 
hatched, and in the last eight years 
48,000,000 young fish have been turned 
loose. 

It is noted that while formerly the 
fish were found rarely outside the rivers 
that empty into the Atlantic ocean be- 
tween Cape Cod and Florida, they are 
now in the Gulf of Mexico streams, the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, the Cali- 
fornia rivers and those of Maine. They 
have increased in great numbers in 
Lake Ontario, although their growth is 
very slow. Several of three pounds 
weight have been taken this spring near 
backett’s Harbor, and it is possible that 
they may mature there. 

Rapid progress has been made in the 
propagation of fresh water fish. So 
nearly perfect is the progress of hatch- 
ing brook trout eggs at the State hatch- 
ing house in Caledonia that more than 
98 per cent, become healthy fish. The 
same success attends the hatching of 
salmon, black bass, white fish and oth- 
er varieties. 

These results are so satisfactory that 
the commissioners are turning their at- 
tention toward cultivating food for 
fish, rather than seeking new methods 
of hatching. The object is to fill streams 
which hitherto have been barren of 
fish. There are many water courses 
in which the brook trout has not 
thrived, although the conditions of 
temperature and the quality of the 
water have seemed favorable. The 
reason was that the stream was wanting 
in food for the fish. 

The commissioners’ investigations 
have proved that certain plants and 
shrubs attract insects which are trout’s 
natural food. The problem of how to 
raise the fish in barren streams was 
therefore successfully solved by plant- 
ing in the streams the insect producing 
sedges and mosses. Once started, the 
vegetation increases of itself, bringing 
with it the animalcula. The learning 
of the botonist and entomologist is thus 
brought to the aid of the piscicul- 
turist. 

If properly protected, the food fishes 
of the State will swarm the waters in 
greater numbers ten years hence than 
they do at the present day. In many 
lakes and rivers there is already a no- 
ticeable increase. The black bass of 
the Delaware grow more plentiful every 
year. The white fish have appeared in 
increasing numbers in Cayuga and 
Seneca lakes. The Mohawk river never 
contained more fish than now, the com- 


missioners say, although it flow's through 
a thickly populated part of the State, 
and is dragged with nets. 

Nearly every natural trout stream in 
the State has been replenished, and in 
many counties fishing has been pro- 
hibited for a certain number of years. 
In central New York sportsmen’s clubs 
are taking the protection of fish and 
game in hand, and for the first time in 
the history of the State the law's are 
being enforced. The State is the natur- 
al feeding ground for such a large va- 
riety of fishes, birds and animals that, 
under reasonable protection, they will 
multiply rapidly . — Scientific American. 


Written for this paper. 

ICEBERGS.— BY PROF. ORCUTT. j 

Icebergs are floating ice islands, gath- j 
ered on the coast of \the polar regions, 1 
and drifting by the force of winds and 
currents. Many icebergs are produced 1 
from glaciers which, being thrust down 1 
from the mountains, are moved into the : 
deep waters, and become floating 
islands of ice. Icebergs perform the 
| special work of gathering up and trans- j 
j porting boulders to more southern lo- [ 
calities. These loose rocks are broken j 
out of the mountain by the gathering 
glacier, as it works its way dowm to the 
ocean. They are always drifted from ] 
the north or south toward the equator, j 
and are rounded and worn by friction 
with other bodies, as they pass along. 
They are sometimes of enormous size, j 

A boulder of conglomerate rock has j 
been found on the south side of the bay j 
at Fall River, Mass., resting on a solid 
granite ledge, which is estimated to 
weigh 5,400 tons. Now, where did this 
boulder come from ? It must have 
been taken across the bay in an ice- 
berg, as that kind of rock is found no- [ 
where else. All along the coasts of 
New England, boulders in great num- 
bers and size mark the features of the 
landscape. They are sometimes found 
perched upon bare ledges of rock, and 
so nicely balanced that, though of great 
w'eight, they may be rocked by the 
hand of a child. Such a boulder is 
found near Dartmouth College. The 
famous “Plymouth Rock,” so intimate- 
ly associated with our national history, 
is a boulder of sienitic granite, and was, 
undoubtedly, floated from some ledge 
near Boston, as the character of the 
rock indicates. These boulders are 
frequently found upon the tops of high 
mountains, indicating that the melting 
icebergs once passed over them. Upon 
the bare granite summit of Mount 
Katahdin, the highest mountain in 
Maine, and three thousand feet above 
the plains below, are found boulders of 
limestone containing fossil shells. And 
yet, no ledges resembling these rocks 
are found anywhere near, or at the 
same level. 

Northern and Central Europe are 
also strewn with boulders. The pedes- 
tal of the statue of Peter the Great, at 
St. Petersburg, was cut from a granite 
boulder weighing fifteen hundred tons, 
which was found on a marshy plain 
near the city. Upon the limestone 
ledges of the Jura mountains, granite 
boulders are found that must have 
drifted from the higher Alps. Some of 
these boulders are very large — one 
weighing not less than 820 tons. In 
Russia, boulders have been identified 
with ledges more than 800 miles dis- 
tant to the north, and, of course, must 
have drifted thus far in an iceberg. 

The drift of northern icebergs is 
with the great polar currents, and the 
greater number are produced on the 
west side of Greenland. These ice- 
bergs carry with them the chill of win- 
ter, and when they gather in great 
numbers in any locality, they seriously 
affect the climate for the time. These 
bergs are really floating mountains of 
ice, rugged and picturesque, with peaks 
jutting high. Dr. Kane counted two 
hundred and eighty icebergs in sight, at 
one time, from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred feet high above water. 
Some of them were measured by miles. 
Lieut. Parry encountered an iceberg in 
Baffin’s bay, which was aground in six- 
ty-one fathoms of water, and yet one- 
third of it was above the surface. 


A use has been found for the millions 
of tons of slag, or waste from blast fur- 
naces, which has been accumulating in 
England for many years. It is made 
into a coarse kind of glass, which is 
toughened by Mr. Siemens’ new pro- 
cess, and made into railway sleepers. 


“ No,” says Mrs. Partington, “ I 
don’t want one of them autumn-dXvc 
sewing machines. All the year round 
or nothing for me.” 


“Past Thirty.” — The story, “Past Thir- 
ty,” is by a new Western author. It is fresh, 
and smells of the prairies. The description of 
crossing the plains and the episode of the 
underground railroad are interpolated with 
good effect. The main drift of the story is 
that the chief passion of life comes after 
thirty. The book retails at 50c, and may be 
had of any bookseller or news agent in the 
United States. 



10(1 PIANOS & ORGANS 

Manufactured by the greatest makers, 

Steinway, Chickering, Gabler, Kurtzmann, 
Mason & Hamlin, 

Smith American Organ o., and others, 

at prices LOWER THAN EVER at the newly en- 
larged warerooms of their 

Sole Wholesale Agent, 

D. I*. FAULDS, 1«3 Fourth Street. 

fti>'Purchasers should sec them before buying else- 
where. 14-iyr 


The “Ladies’ Favorite” Clothes Wringer 
is a recent invention and clearly takes the lead ot all 
other Wringers, both in price and simplicity. The re- 
tail price is so low — on y $1.50— that every one can 
afford to have it. Warranted hot water proof! A 
Boss Clot ies Wringer for $1.50. This offer is 
good only until January i, 1880, to rapidly introduce 
it ; after that date the orice will be $2.50. 
Ladies, just think of it ! Tell your neighbors of this 
offer!! The above cut is an exact representation. 
Remember other Wringers cost $5 each. Our agents’ 
sales are simply enormous. Sample expressed to any 
address on receipt of $1.50. Order at once and* men- 
tion this paper. Remit by Post Office Money Order, 
or Registered Letter. AGENTS WANTED. THE 
SPRAGUE MANUFACTURING CO., J20 
Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 43 eow at 



Diseases, like thieves, attack the weak. Fortify 
your organization with the Bitters, and it will resist 
and baffle alike the virus of epidemics and. the changes 
of temper.mirc, which disorder the constitutions of 
the feeble. There is vitality in it. It is a pure veg- 
etable stimulant, a rare alterative and anti bilious 
medicine, and has not a harmful element among its 
many ingredients. 

For sale by all Druggists and respectable Dealers 
generally. 









AGRICULTURAL,, 

ADVERTISING. 

JT Only advertising Agency dealingi 
^exclusively with AGRICULTURAL Jr 
J NEWSPAPERS. Facilities un- 
r equaled. Lowest figures. He-^ 
fore making contracts send : 
list and prices, free to all. 

^HUTCHINSON & CO., 

114 Nassau St.. N. Y a 


39 6t 


LIQATIDD 


COTTAGE COLORS 


; Twenty-five Shades Ready for the Brush. Hundreds 
who have used it say it is 

The Best Mixed Paint in Market. 

; 

Be sure and buy it. Send for circular to 

CHICAGO 

White Lead and Oil Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

White Lead, Zinc, Putty, Linseed Oil, Etc, 

E. W. BLATOHFORD, Pres’t. 

Cor. Green and Fulton Sts., (36-91) Chicago, 111. 



I demonstrated by the number in use and the present 
I demand for them. It saws Logs of any size. One 
111 an can saw more logs or coni wood In one day 
and easier than two men can the old way. It will 
saw a two foot log in three minutes. Kvery Farm- 
er needs one. Township agents wanted. Send for 
1 Illustrated Circular and Terms. 

Address W. W. HOST WICK A I’O.. 

I7S Elm St.. C incinnati. O. 

41 eow 4t 


$1,312.62 Profit on $100, 

, in 30 days. Our patrons in all parts of the country are 
! realizing large profits every month in legitimate stock 
speculations. Pamphlets explaining everything sent 
free, with “ Two Unerring Rules for Success.” Ad- 
dress, SIMPSON & CO., 49 Exchange Place, N. V. 

43-4t 


(D n *7 a monl h and expenses guaranteed to agents. 
/ / Outfit free. SHAW & CO, 

* jan 30-xyr Augusta, Maine. 



Tarrant's Seltzer Aperient 


May properly be called the “Hercules” of medicine, 
for it cleanses Nature’s augean stables, and allows the 
recuperative powers of the system to do the work of 
restoration to health. No medicine cures; Nature 
alone cures. This aperient opens the proper avenues, 
the functions are permitted to resume their work, and 
the patient gets well. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 42-21 


^ The Purest mid Best Medicine erer maae.l 

A combination of Hop*. Iltirliu, IMnndrnke 

an<l Dandelion, with all the host and most cura- 
tive properties «>f all other Bitter* makes the great- 
est Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, ana Life 
and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 

No disease or 111 health can possibly long exist 
where flop Bitters are used, so varied and perfect 
are their operations. 

They glte new life and rigor to the aped and infirm. 

To all whose employinmts cause Irregularity of 
the bowels or urlnarv organs; or who require an Ap- 
petizer. Tonic and mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters arc 
invaluable wit liout intoxicating. 

No matter what your feellr ts or symptons are 
what the disease or ailment Is. use Hop Bitters. 
Don’t wait until you are sick, but If you only feel 
bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may 
save your life. It has saved hundreds. 

8300 will he paid for a case they will not cure ot 
help. Do not suffer nor let your friends suffer, but 
use and urge tlu m to use Hop Bitters. 

Remember. Hop Bitters Is no vile, drugged, drunk 
sn nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever, 
made; the “Invalid* Friend nn«l Hope,” and 
no person or family should be without them. 

(let soinctliisdny. 

Hop Cough Cubx Is the sweetest, safest and best 
Ask Children. 

One Hop Pad for Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 
Hiiperlor t o all others. A sk Druggists. 

D. L C. is an absolute and Irreslstable cure fo 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotlcsJ 

All told by (Init'gkU. Hop P.lttm M fg. Co. Rochester, N . Y . > 
Seim for Circular. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 


Gray’s Specific Medicine 




TRADE MARK. Is especially recom- TRADE M 
mended as an unfail- 
ing cure for Seminal 
Weaknesses, Sperm- 
atorrhea, Impotency 
and all diseases that 
follow as a sequence 
on self abuse, as loss 
of memory, univer- 
sal iastitude, pain in ’■ 

Before Taking' 1 ) 0 . back - dimn “ s uf After Taking. 

0 vision, premature ° 

old age, and many other diseases that lead to Insanity, 
Consumption and a Premature Grave, all of which, as 
a rule, are first caused by deviating from the path of 
nature and over indulgence. The Specific Medicine is 
the result of a life study and many ^ earsof experience 
in treating these special diseases. 

Full particulars in our pamphlets, which wc desire 
to send free by mail to every one. 

The Specific Medicine is sold by all druggists at $1 
per package, or six packages for $5, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of the money by addressing 


THE GRAY MEDICINE CO., 

No. 10 Mechanic’s Block, Detroit, Mich. 
*fc®*Sold in Louisville by all druggists. 

ARTHUR PETER & CO., Wholesale Ag’ts. 

jangiy 



THIS NEW 

ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Tad differing from alt others, la 
cup-afiape, with Self-Adjusting Bait 
in center, adapt* itself to all positions 
of the body, while the BALI in the 

cop PRESSES BACK the INTESTINES 

x . PERS0 ^, um Ul0 With 

I, with light pressure 

the Hernia Is held securely day and night, and a radical cur© ccr* 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent tv mail. Circulars 

lr “- Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, III., 




2i-eow-26t 


TT Send 25 cents in stamps or cur 

JlA, rency for a new HORSF. BOOK. 

It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
positions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 
Tl T7’ urge collection of VALUABLE 

JCj kJ RECIPES, rules for telling the age 

of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says : “ I have bought 
books that I said $5 and $10 for which 1 do not like 
as wellas I do yours.” Send for a Circular. Ag-ents 
Wanted. B. J. KENDALL, M. D., Enosburgh 
Falls, Vr 15-iyreow 


THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 



gen 

TRUSS is worn with per- 
fect comfort, night and 
day, retaining rupture un- 
der the hardest exercise or 
severest strain. Sold at 


greatly reduced prices,and 
sent by mail to all parts of 
the country. Send for full 
descriptive circular to N. Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 


683 Broadway, New York. 


39-i3t-eow 


Miller’s Tick Destroyer ! 

EFFECTUALLY DESTROYS 

TICKS AND OTHER VERMIN 



Enabling the animal to thrive and increasing 
the growth and luster of the wool. 

One Box Sufficient for Twenty Sheep. 

THE DESTROYER is a SURE CURE OF 
SCAB. 

Price by Express, not prepaid, 35 cents 
per box. Address 

FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Louisville, Ky. 

NO PATENT NO PAY! 



obtained for Inventors , in the United States, Canada, 
and Europe, at reduced rates. With our principal 
Office located in Washington, directly opposite the 
Uiited States Patent Office, we are able to attend to all 
Patent Business with greater promptness and despatch 
and less cost, than other patent attorneys, who arc at a 
distance from Washington , and who have, therefore, 
to employ “ associate attorneys” We make prelim- 
inary examinations and furnish opinions as lo pat- 
entability. free of charge, and all who are interested 
in new inventions and Patents are invi ed to send fo. 
a copy of our “ Guido for obtaintng Patents," which 
is sent free to any address, and contains complete in- 
structions how to obtain Patents, and other valuable 
matter. We refer to the German- American National 
Bank, Washington, V. C.; the Royal Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Vanish Legations, at Washington ; Hon. 
Joseph Casey, late Chi' j Justice U. S. Court of Claims; 
to the Officials of the if. S. Patent Office, and to Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress from every State. 

Address: LOUIS BAGGER A Co., Solicitors 
Of Patents and Attorneys at Law, Le Droit BuUdinq 
Washinglou. 1>. t. 


OHIO & MISSISSIPPI BAILWAY. 

Leave Arrive at 

Louisville. Destination 

Cincinnati and East 7:00 A. M. 12:05 P. M 

Cincinnati and East. ...4:00 p. m. 8:30 p. m 

St. Louis and West 7:00 A. M. 8:40 P. M 

St. Louis and West 7:05 p. M. 7:00 A. M 

*>3>'Close connections made for all points East and 
West at Cincinnati and St. Louis. 


*•*5 Through Parlor Cars free to Cincinnati, and 
through passenger coach is to St. Louis, without 
change. 

j^&D'The only line which offers such inducements. ‘ t 


C. S. CONE, Jr., 

General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. 

C. B. CHAPMAN, 
Southern Passenger Agent, 

Office Southeast corner of Fourth and Main Streets, 
LOUISVILLE. 


CONDENSED TIME. 


Louisville &Gt. Southern 

RAILROAD LINK. 


June 1, 1879. 

No. 1. No. 3. 
Daily. | Daily. 

No. 5. 

^Daily, 

Ex.Sund 

Lv Louisville 

“ Cincinnati June— 

“ Lebanon June 

“ Elizabethtown 

“ Cave City 

“ Glasgow .June 

Ar Bowling Green 

11.40 a m 
12.05 p m 
12 52 p m 
1.35 p m 
3.12 p m 
3.24 p in 
4 . 15 p m 

12.30 a in 
1 . 15 a in 

2.10 a m 
2.47 a m 
4.14 a m 

5.10 a m 

5.00 p m 

5.15 p m 

6. 15 p m 

7.00 p m 
•8.50 p m 
9.05 p m 
10.00 p m 

Lv Bowling Green 

Franklin, Ky 

“ Gallatin 

Ar Nashville 

Lv Nashville 

“ Franklin, Ton n.... 

4 . 30 p m 

5.19 p m 
6 25 p hi 
7.35 p in 

7.55 p in 

8.55 p m 
10.01 p in 
11.29 p m 
12.16 a in 
12.50 a m 

1.00 a m 

2.20 a m 
3.04 a in 
4.30 a m 
5.40 a in 
7.24 a m 
7.5C a in 

5.35 a n» 
6.23 a m 
7.25 a m 

8.40 a m 
9 00 a in 

10.25 a m 
12.01 p m 

2.25 p m 
4.07 p 111 

5.00 p m 

9.00 a in 
10.55 a ni 
12 01 p m 

2.15 p m 

4.15 p in 
6.11 p m 

6.40 p m 








Lv Decatur 

“ Cullman’s 

“ Blount Springs 

“ Birmingham 




Ar Montgomery 

No. 5. 
Daily. 
10.30 p m 
12.22 a m 
1.43 a m 
2.25 a in 
4.42 a iu 
4.58 a in 
6.50 a hi 
7.52 a in 
9.00 a m 
ar9.50am 

Lv Bowling Grecnf... 

“ Russellville 

“ Guthrie 

“ Clarksville 

*’ Erin 

“ Tenn. River 

“ Puri* 

“ McKenzie 

“ Milan 

“ Humboldt 

Ar Meiiinhis 

4.45 p m 
6 10 p in 
7 . 25 p m 

7.57 p 111 
9.20 p m 

9.57 m 
11.05 p m 
12.01 a m 
12.55 a in 

1.30 a ra 

5.30 a m 

5.30 a m 

6.35 a m 
7.22 a 111 
7.65a in 
9.20 a m 
9.54 a 111 
11.00 a m 
11.52 n m 

1.00 p m 

1.35 p m 
5 20 p m 

tDaily except Sunday. 


For information about Rates and Tickets to al 
•oints, and Emigrant Rates to Florida, Arkansas, 
?exas and Kansas, etc., address 


C. P. ATMORE, 

Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt., Louisville Ky. 

Paducah & Elizabethtown R. R. Co. 


Iu Effect September 7, 1870. 

TRAINS GOING WEST. 

Leave Elizabethtown 8.IO am 

“ Louisville . . 6.co am 

“ Cecilia 8.30 am 

“ Nortonville 2.05 pm 

“ Princeton 3.25 pm 

Arrive Paducah 5.30 pm 

“ Hopkinsville ....... 3.10 pm 

“ Nashville 7.15 pm 

“ Henderson 4.10 pm 

“ Owensboro 6.30 pm 

TRAINS GOING EAST. 

Leave Paducah 9.55 am 

“ Princeton 12.08 pm 

“ Nashville 8.30 am 

“ Hopkinsville 12.22 pm 

“ Henderson .11.10 am 

“ Nortonville 2.05 pm 

“ Owensboro 8.30 am 

Arrive Cecilia 6.52 pm 

“ Louisville 9.20 pm 

“ Elizabethtown 7.10 pm 

Trains run daily. 


Trains make close connections between 
Louisville and Cecilia. 

A. ANDERSON, Gen’l Manager. 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 



NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 

ON 

ARCHITECTURE, 

and 

AGRICULTURE, 

Sent post paid on receipt of price. 


Woodward’s Artistic Drawing Studies $ 6 M 

Woodward s Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets 6 04 

Woodward s Country Homes l 00 

Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses 1 00 

Woodward s Country and Suburban Houses... 1 00 

W ood ward’s Graperies, dec 1 00 

Woodward s Designs for the Fret Saw 50 

Woodward’s National Architect, Yol.One 7 50 

Woodwards National Architect, Vol. Two.... 7 50 

W heeler’s iloim * f r the People 2 00 

Wheeler’s Rural Homes i 50 

Copley’s Standard Alphabets 3 00 

Jacques’ Manual of the House 1 00 

Monckton ’8 National Stair Builder 5 00 

Monck ton’s National Carpenter and Joiner.... 5 00 

Rural Church Architecture 4 00 

Hussey s National Cottage Architecture 4 00 

Cupper’s Stair Builder 2 50 

Eveleth’s School House Architecture 4 00 

Harney’s Barns. Out Buildings and Fences.... 4 00 

Jacques’ Carden. Farm and Barn Yard 1 50 

Todd s Young Farmer's Manual, 3 Vols 4 50 

Vol. 1 , Farm and Workshop 1 50 

“ 2 , Profitable Fanning 1 50 

«... 3 * Wheat Culture 1 50 

Ellntt s Lawn and Shade Trees 1 00 

Fuller 8 Forest Tree Culturist 100 

Randall’s Practica 1 Shepherd 2 00 

WlllardVPractica 1 Dairy Husbandry 3 00 

Willard's Practical Butter Book 1 00 

Lewis' Practical Poultry Book 1 50 

Ten Acres Enough 1 00 

How to Get a Farm, Ac 1 00 

Our Farm of Four Acres 60 

Flax Culture 10 

Husmann s Grapes and Wine 1 00 

Pbin’s Grape Culture 100 

Thomery System of Grape Culture 30 

Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2 Vols 4 00 

Frank Porester’s Fish and Fishing 2 50 

Frank Forester’s Young Sportsman's Manual. 2 00 

Frank Forester’s American Game 1 50 

Practical Trout Culture 1 00 

The Breechloader 1 25 

The Dead Shot. The Gun 125 

The Crack Shot. The Rifle 1 25 

Frank Forester’s Horse of America, 2 VoLs.... 5 00 

Horse Portraiture — Training Tiotters 2 00 

The Deg — Breeding. Break it g. Ac 3 00 

Wallace’s American Trotting Register 10 00 

Wallace’s American Stud Book 10 00 

Gun. Rod and Saddle 1 00 

\DDBBS8. 

FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 


S5 tO $20 Day at home.^Samples worth $5 


Portland, Maine. 


Address STINSON & CO. 

ao-iyr 


*71) A WEEK. 

0 1 L Costly outfit 
Augusta, Maine. 


$12 a day at home easily made, 
free. Address TRUE & CO., 
20-iy 



8 


-HOME JOURNAL. 


Tobacco Department 


Wc request short letters or postals cards from plant- 
ers in reference to the condition of the growing 1 o- 
bacco crop. Add*es-. Tobacco Department, Farmers 
Home Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE, OCT. 23, 1870. 


NO COMPROMISE YET. 

Althcugh several very pleasant and har- 
monious meetings of the warehousemen and 
seceders have been held (through their com- 
mittees), nothing definite has as yet been done 
toward healing the breach, but we still hope 
to see wiser counsel prevail. We know there 
are clever gentlemen among these seceders — 
just as clever as “ they make 'em" — and we 
feel sure they will take the matter in hand 
and meet the warehouses on lair terms, and 
put an end to these troubles, finally and for- 
ever. 

The Calloway A\ws says Harvey Poe is 
growing tobacco from Cuban seed, that grows 
seven feet high. 

Tobacco Barn Burned. — Mr. Tarry, of 
Graves county, near the Calloway line, lost 
his barn and $450 worth of tobacco by fire, a 
few days ago. 

Notwithstanding the wish upon the part 
of farmers to comply with the advice, so often 
given, not to cure tobacco with fire, the farm- 
ers of Hopkins county, so a Republican corre- 
spondent writes, were compelled to use this 
method to save their crops from rotting dur- 
ing the recent warm weather. 

Ohio County. — A correspondent writing 
from Hartford, October 17, says: Tobacco 
crop is nearly all cut. The early tobacco that 
was nearly matured before the heavy rains 
came began to speck, and had to be cut. It 
is nothing extra. That portion of the ersp 
that was not then so far advanced has made 
fine, rich leaf ; it yellows readily and is curing 
well. There is some complaint of house 
burning. The crop is small, but quality good 
for this section. 

A Fine Crop. — We have been presented by 
W. Martin Wilson, Esq., of the firm of Me- 
guiar, Helm & Co., a sample of the crop of 
Tobacco of Wm. C. Johnson, Esq., of Warren 
county. The sample, which is now hanging 
in our office, averages twenty-eight inches in 
length, is a rich brown color, and what we 
would call a remarkably fine specimen of the 
weed. Mr. J. is not only one of the best 
farmers, but as clever a gentleman as you will 
meet in a day’s ride. If this is a fair specimen 
of the crop of 1879, there will not be much 
complaint of the quality, at least. 

A Curiosity. — We have been presented, 
by our polite and clever friend, Charles A. 
Bridges, of the firm of Spratt & Co., Pickett 
Warehouse, a leaf of tobacco which is to us a 
curiosity. It is what might be called a “treble 
leaf.” The main stem is about three inches 
in length, then branches off into three distinct 
and perfect leaves. In color and texture it is 
a very fair specimen of a Breckinridge county 
“filler.” The specimen was sent Mr. Bridges 
by B. F. Beard, Esq., of Hardinsburg, who, 
by the way, is not only one of the heaviest 
dealers in and best judges of the weed, but 
one of the cleverest gentlemen in Breckin- 
ridge county; and this is saying much, for 
that county has a heap of that sort of people 
within her borders. 


ports of the world — -that is, nondescripts and 
undesirable kinds have — and these sorts here- 
after must certainly rule very disgustingly low. 
Good qualities, and especially good manufac- 
turing kinds, may bring fair prices. Really 
good German tobaccos are wanted, but on ac- 
count of the recent increased duty can scarce- 
ly bring as full prices as they have done in 
former years. 

As to the quantity of tobacco produced in 
the West this season, various opinions are ex- 
pressed. Many consider that the crop in 
Kentucky is not over 65 per cent, of an aver- 
age, while others think it is fully 75 per cent , 
and some even more than this. It is believed 
that the percentage is greater than a majority 
of the people think. If the production had 
been of an inferior quality the average would 
have been quite low, but the substantial qual- 
ity of the tobacco will make amends for the 
small acreage. There is no doubt that we 
have an abundance. 


PRICES NEXT YEAR. 

We copy the following article from the 
IVestern Tobacco Journal , published at Cin- 
cinnati. It is always saf* to ponder well 
both sides of every question, and consider 
fairly all the probabilities that may possibly 
influence future prices: 

There are many conjectures in regard to 
probable prices of the 1879 crop. No one ap- 
pears to expect anything like as high values 
as have prevailed, yet, taking the market as a 
whole, we fear many may be deceived in refer- 
ence to prices that are likely to rule next sea 
son. While it is true that many things have 
lately advanced, some articles from 50 to too 
per cent., the tobacco markets almost all over 
the world have had but little or no animation, 
excepting some few markets — for instance, 
our own — where the domestic demand for our 
class of tobacco has been so active that the 
foreign buyer is unable to purchase, owing to 
high prices. 

The principal portion of the 1878 crop in- j 
tended for export still lies in the seaport mar- j 
kets, with but little or no prospect of its be- ! 
ing disposed of at an early day. The New 
York market is frequently quoted active — that 
there is an active demand, but very few sales 
are effected, for the reason that sellers and 
buyers are apart. 

The Regies want tobacco, but they want it 
below Western cost, and they are not likely 
to buy until they can get it this way. For 
several years they have succeeded in doing , 
this, and there is no reason why they sh 11 not ; 
do the same thing again. 

Now, if these things be true, and there is 
the best authority for stating them, what are 
we to expect from the present production ? 
The quality of it highly recommends it, yet if 
dealers can make no money, they can not 
afford to buy it, except at a reasonable price. 

The truth is we make too much tobacco, and 
we need not hope for anything but low prices 
until the production is largely curtailed. That 
it has been somewhat curtailed in some sec- 
tions is true, but there is still a great deal too 
much grown. Tobacco of late years is an - 
article of such general and extensive cultiva- 
tion that the stocks have accumulated in all 


TOBACCO IN THE BLUEGRASS 
COUNTIES. 

Mr. A. W. Hamilton, of Montgomery coun- 
ty, furnishes the Clark Countv Democrat with 
the notes for an article on tobacco irom which 
we clip the following : 

A very general opinion prevails that two or 
three crops of tobacco are sufficient to ruin 
the best land. No more erroneous opinion 
could exist. Tobacco extracts, principally, 
the niter from the soil, which enters very 
slightly into the nourishment of any other of 
' our products. The drain on this element can 
be counteracted in two ways. First, by sowing 
rye on the land immediately after cutting the 
tobacco, and plowing it under the next May. 
Rye is not only the most fertilizing of all the 
cereals, but contains more niter than any oth- 
er. Second, by cutting up the tobacco stalks, 
which themselves contain a large proportion 
of niter, into pieces three or four inches long, 
(horse power cutting box being the most pref- 
erable means), scattering them back on the 
land and plowing them under with the rye. 
Land treated in this manner I believe to be 
capable of producing as many consecutive 
crops of tobacco as ol corn, without material 
injury to the soil. Three acres of land so 
treated by myself have produced the fourth 
consecutive crop this year, which compares 
favorably in texture, weight and color with 
the remainder of the crop grown on virgin 
soil ; and land so treated for three years has 
produced corn this year, which is as heavy 
and well matured as that grown on the same 
quality of land lying immediately adjacent, 
and which is producing the second crop from 
the sod. 

DAMAGE TO CROPS. 

We publish below an extract from a private 
letter from Daviess county, written to a friend 
of ours by one of the most conservative and 
reliable citizens of that c-unty. The letter 
bears date October 17: 

Much has been said as to the damage to the 
crop of tobacco, a part of which is true and a 
part exaggerated. But the last damage the 
crop received, about which nothing has been 
said through the papers, amounts to more 
than all else combined — so much so that it 
makes me feel disinclined to handle it. I mean 
the house burn and fire and smoke it received 
during the hot spell of the past fifteen days. 
While there will be some very bright and 
sound tobacco, better even than that of last 
year, as a whole it will be the meanest 
and worst crop marketed here for some years 
past. 

While it is unusual for small crops to house 
burn, I have been convinced that one single 
stick in a barn will house burn. Much of it is 
rotting and dropping from the stalk as it hangs ; 
tails and stems are molding even to black- 
ness, and the smoke is rolling out of the barns 
all over the country. When planters tell you 
these things about their own crops, just write 
down “all so,” and more of it untvld. They 
say that there was something peculiar in the 
heat and dampness not seen before, which 
took them by surprise. You will hear of it 
before long, from this country at least. Can’t 
speak for other localities. 

And the following is from a gentleman to a 
warehouse in this city : 

Yelvington, Daviess Co., Oct. 16. — Please 
hold my tobacco, as the crop in the barns is 
damaged to a fearful extent. — E. 

And this is from the Kentucky Republican : 
Last Wednesday Mr. Tom Wingo, who 
lives on Mr. W. A. Nisbet’s farm about three 
miles east of town, on the Greenville road, 
lost a part of his tobacco crop by the barn 
containing it being consumed by fire. He 
was firing the tobacco to prevent it from 
houseburning, and while gone to dinner the 
fire broke out and burned the barn. 


PERSONALS. 

Capt. Wash Rice, with Spratt & Co., is at 
his post again, after a short absence. 

W. N. Beauchamp, of Litchfield, Grayson 
county, one of the largest dealers in the State, 
has been “on the breaks” for several days. 

Wm. Stewart, Esq., of the firm of Burton 
& Stewart, Hodgenville, Larue county, spent 
several days in our city during the past week, 
visiting “the breaks.” 

After an absence of several months, spent 
among the mountains of Virginia, Mr. Alfred 
T. Harris, one of our largest tobacco dea'ers, 
is again among us, looking as fresh as a daisy. 

James Thompson, Esq., of the firm of 
Spratt & Co., of the Pickett Warehouse, is 
home again, after a brief visit to the cutting 
I district. We haven’t been able to interview 
him yet. 

Our friend, S. Caye, Jr , the gentlemanly 
and efficient secretary and treasurer of the 
Kentucky Tobacco Association, after a short 
absence from the city has returned, and is 


hhds Larue county leaf and lugs at $4.40(0) 
7.90. 

Kentucky Tobacco Association, Eleventh 
street, between Main and river (S. Caye, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer), sold 10 hhds : 5 htids 
Breckinridge county leaf at $5.70(0)8 20 ; 1 
hhd Breckinridge count lugs at $3.10; 3 
hhds Livingston county leaf and low leaf at 
$4.50(0)6.20; 1 hhd Metcalfe county lugs at 
$6.90. 

Farmers’ Warehouse, southeast corner of 
Twelfth and Main streets (John H. Page & 1 
Co., proprietors), sold 8 hhds: I hhd Barren 
county It af at $6.90 ; 2 hhds Barren county 
lugs at $3@4 70 ; 4 hhds Hart county leaf 
and lugs at $3.05(0)6. 10; 1 hhd Graves] 
county leaf at $5.25. 

Gilbert Warehouse sold 17 hhds: 4 hhds 1 
Henry county (Tenn.) lugs and common leaf' 
at $3.80(0! 4.60 ; 4 hhds Carroll county (Tenn.) 
lugs and common leaf at $2.40(0)5.45 ; 4 hhds 
Calloway county lugs and common leaf at 
$3.35(0)6.8°; 4 hhds Tennessee common and 
medium leaf at $5.40@7-8o; 1 hhd Graves 
county at $5.55. 

QUOTATIONS, Ociober 15. 

Nondescript — 

Common lugs 3%<<*3 1 /. 



again on duty. 


Andrew Graham, Esq., formerly of this 
j city, but now of Meade county, is in town 
j visiting the family of his son-in-law, J. T. S. 
Brown, Esq., and circulating among his many 
old friends of the tobacco trade, of which he 
was, for many years, the leading spirit. 

Our friend Dr. D. P. White, of the firm of 
White & Edwards, Green River Warehouse, is 
at home again after an absence of ten days 
spent among his old friends in Taylor and 
Green counties. He reports the improvement 
in the last plantings not as great as was ex- 
pected it would be. 

Our friend John C. Durrett, of the firm of 
J. S. Phelps St Co , has returned from the 
“scout" on which he started a few days ago. 
These old bachelors must come back to see 
the girls occasionally. Better marry, John ; 
then you'll be glad enough to stay away. 

THE TOBACCO MARKET. 

What has been printed in »ur columns for 
the past month or more, under the above 
heading, may be now repeated with little or 
no variations, and although for some of the 
grades prices seemed a little better during the 
week, yet, on the whole, we reproduce our 
former quotations, simply qualifying them by 
saying that the offerings are very small and 
generally of a nopdescript character. 

We noticed, however, on Saturday, at the 
Pickett house, 6 hhds Trimble county cuttings, 
which sold at $18.50, $18.50, $18.25, $'7-5°. 
$13.75, and $13.50— average $16.66*5 per 
cwt — which we thought fully up to the fig- 
ures obtained, heretofore, for similar tobaccos. 

Sales are falling off Irom we;k to week, and 
receipts continue to “dwindle.” Below are 
the sales at the various warehouses for the 
week, month and year, and receipts for the 
city for the past several weeks : 

Warehouses — Week. Mo. Year. 

Pike, hhds 34 161 2,456 

Gilbert, Hudson & Co 13 59 1 ,556 

Pickett. 212 496 9,005 

Boone 48 70 3,002 

Farmers’ 26 12! 3.001 

Kentucky Association 22 77 2,924 

Planters’ 96 222 4,878 

Falls City 46 142 2,349 

Louisville 93 183 5.204 

Green River 1 31 1,394 

Ninth-street 218 445 10,399 


Still Unsettled. — The Louisville ware- 
house dispute still drags along, and people 
elsewhere are beginning to weary of the itera- 
tion arising out of it. “Barkis is willin’” 
on both sides; then, why not put an end to 
the interminable wrangle at once by taking 
Peggotty for better or worse. The wedding 
must take place some day, and it can be done 
as well now as at any time ; perhaps better 
now than at any time, as the warehousemen 
have led off with a proposition to reduce the 
fee from $4 50 to $2.50 per hhd, when the 
hhd is rejected and removed. This is a step 
in the right direction ; now let the buyers 
take another step forward, and so both sides 
come together to reason, instead of staying 
apart to argue. A little talk, face to face, 
will accomplish much more for the general 
good than can ever be effected by long-winded 
discussions through the public prints. Make 
it up, and shake hands all round . — New York 
Tobacco Leaf. 


We were shown the other day a statement 
of the sale of 12 hhds of Tobacco, made in 
New Orleans by Major Hugh Nelson, in 1S45. 
The net returns of the sale amounted to J 
$248.32. One-third of the number of hhds ] 
will bring as much now, yet the farmers are 
continually growling about the low price of 
Tobacco . — Hopkinsville New Era. 

And farmers grew rich in those days, rais- 
ing Tobacco. How was it done ? 


The Union Local says: Tobacco in the barn 
has been injured by the heat. Farmers have 
been compelled to take it down and scaffold 
outside to prevent rot. 


Total hhds 1 809 2,014 46,168 

Year 1878 1,075 2 > 9 U 62,006 

Year 1877 836 2,238 49 . 77 * 

Year 1876 957 3,544 55,691 

Classified — Week. Year. 

Original new, hhds 449 27,485 

Original old 95 9,581 

New reviews 219 4,948 

Old reviews 46 4,154 

Receipts this week 150 hhds; week ending 
October 11, 125 hhds; ending October 4, 275 
hhds; ending September 27, 350 hhds ; end- 
ing September 20, 430 hhds. 

THE MARKET 

is without perceptible change since the close 
of the past week. Complaints continue to 
come to us from the country, of great damage 
fr»m “house burn,” “stem rotting,” etc., 
caused by the very hot weather of the past 
several weeks. As the weather is now (and 
has been since Friday last) more seasonable, 
we hope to hear that the calamities to the 
crop — both real and threatened — have passed 
away “for good,” and that when stripping 
season shall have begun, the crop of 1879 
will be found to be, in quality, a goad aver- 
age one. Below are the sales of Tuesday at 
the various warehouses, together with our 
usual weekly quotations, which are unchanged 
from last week. 

TOBACCO SALES ON TUESDAY. 

Pickett Warehouse, southwest corner Eighth 
and Main streets (Spratt & Co., proprietors), 
sold 31 hhds: II hhds Daviess county leaf 
and lugs at $3.85(0)10.25 ; 12 hhds Ohio coun- 
ty leaf and lugs at $3.45(5)8.50; 3 hhds Ten- 
nessee leaf at $4.40(0)7.30; 3 hhds Warren 
county leaf and lugs at $3.80(0)5.65 ; I hhd 
Breckinridge county leaf at $8.40. 

Ninth-street Warehouse, northeast corner of 1 
Ninth and Main streets (Meguiar, Helm & 
Co., proprietors), sold 23 hhds: 4 hhds 
Breckinridge county leaf and lugs at $3.40(0, 
9.50; 1 hhd Ballard county leaf at $7.10; 4 
hhds Adair county common leaf at $4,80 0; 
5 . 55 I 8 hhds Monroe county leaf and lugs at 
$3.10(06.20; 4 hhds Barren county leaf at 
$4 75(0)6.60; 1 hhd Cumberlaad county lugs 
at $ 3-35 1 1 Hhd Logan county lugs at $3. 

Planters’, Warehouse, northwest corner of 
Tenth and Main streets (Sherley (i: Glover, 
proprietors), sold 15 hhds: 7 hods Hart coun- 
ty leaf and lugs at $3.60(0)8.20; 5 hhds War- 
ren county leaf and lugs at $4.45(^6.70 ; 3 


Good lugs...'. 3'4(&3'/i 

Common leaf 3 1 .. (0,4 

Good leaf 4 (<M4% 

Heavy Bodied— Red. Dark. 

Common lugs 4 (Q 6 3 (fij 3^ 

Good lugs 6 (t$ 7 4 

Common leaf 7 (t$ 8\4 4 un 5 

Good leaf 8 '^(ji,io 5 @ 6% 

Fine leaf xo@is b l 4(<3 7 l A 

Selections 7 ^(<110 

Cutting — Red. Bright 

9 @«« 

11 $14 
14 @16 
16 <«;i8 
18 @21 
21 <325 

Red heavy bodied and red Cutting for plug kinds. 


Red. 

4 6 

6 (*i 7 

7 @ 8J4 

8^@io 

10 @15 

Red. 

Common lugs 8 @10 

Good lugs .. 10 (<<, 12 

Common leaf 12 (9 13 

Good leaf .13 (S.15 

Fine leaf 15 @18 

Selections 


Get your Neighbor to 
do likewise. 

We want 5,000 new 
subscribers to the 

FARMERS HOME JOURNAL 

This winter. We intend 
to have them, and more 
too. 

This paper will no doubt be seen and read 
by many who are not now regular subscribers, 
and we would respectfully solicit the early at- 
tention of all such to the merits of the paper.. 

Send in your name, and as many as you can 
get to join you, and help the good cause of 
agricultural progress. 

The price of the paper, post paid, for one 
year is $1.50 in advance. Address simply 

Farmers’ Home Journal, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Paducah News: Some time ago we re- 
ceived a letter from Calloway county, request- 
ing us to give the process of sun-curing to- 
bacco. This letter we handed over to one of 
the best tobacco men in this county for 
an answer, but sickness and other causes pre- 
vented liis attending to the matter till now. 
Most of the tobacco crop is cured, but the 
“ process ” can be preserved, and those who 
choose can make experiments with it on the 
next crop. Our correspondent says : 

“The plan of air curing tobacco is simple. 
The tobacco is well matured on the hill, cut 
and put on sticks, not more than six plants to 
the stick, then placed on scaffolds in the field. 
The sticks are placed from ten to twelve 
inches apart on the scaffold. The tobacco is 
allowed to remain on the scaffold in the field 
from three to six weeks, depending on the 
condition of the weather. After being en- 
tirely cured it is placed in barns — not like 
ours, but open barns — and sometimes 
merely in sheds. It is hung in the" barn 
just like it is on the scaffold — that is, eight to 
ten inches apart, so that a free circulation of 
air may be maintained at all times. This is 
all there is in the whole matter.” 


There are three tobacco manufactories in 
East Tennessee, sixteen in Middle Tennessee, 
including a snuft' manufactory at Pulaski, and 
six in West Tennessee. In West Tennessee 
there are seven cigar manufactories; in Mid- 
dle Tennessee nine, and in East Tennessee 
four. One of the largest manufactories in the 
South is at Bristol. Last year it paid a tax 
to the government of $45,000. A Nashville 
manufactory is the next largest in the South. 
Bristol has six tobacco warehouses, and doing 
a business that will soon rival that of Lynch- 
burg, Va. It is in the center of a richly pro- 
ductive tobacco country similar to that in Vir- 
ginia, and the tobacco raised is as fine as that 
of the Old Dominion. In Middle Tennessee 
there are 122 leaf tobacco dealers, and 150 in 
the whole State. — Exchange. 


CAPITAL $500,000. 

DIRECTORS. 

H. C. Caruth. John M. Robinson. 

W. Geo. Anderson. Robert J. Thomas. 
P. H. Tapp. John D. Taggart. 

George W. Wicks. Wm. T. Barret. 
James T. Irvin. 

The accounts of Banks, Bankers, Indivi- 
duals and Corporations are solicited. De- 
posits received in general account, or Certifi- 
cates of Deposit will be issued therefor. Lib- 
eral loans made on Warehouse Receipts for 
tobacco and other products and merchandize, 
and on approved collaterals. Special attention 
will be given to the sale of Bonds for Counties 
and Corporations, and to the payment of their 
Coupons and to any other business requiring a 
financial agent. J. H. LINDENBERGER, 
4 2 -6m Cashier. 

MISS HENRIETTA BARBAROUX, 

Purchasing* Agent 

425 Brook St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Respectfully solicits orders for the purchasing of 
goods of alt descriptions needed by families or indi- 
viduals. Particular attention paid to trousseaux and 
infants’ wardrobes. Samples sent and letters of in- 
quiry promptly answered. For circulars, references,' 
erms. etc., apply as above. 41 im 


The Hopkinsville Board of Trade have 
passed a rule requiring that all tobacco sold 
publicly, in this market, after the 1st of No- 
vember shall be sold on the head of the hhd, 
instead of on the board at the tobacco ex- 
change as heretofore. This rule conforms to 
the usage of the best tobacco markets in the 
country, and if adhered to will prove of great 
advantage to all concerned . — Hopkinsville New 
Era. 

A Curiosity. — Mr. R. C. Ligon brought to 
our office last week a singular leaf of tobacco.’ 
It might be called a double leaf. It has four 
flanges, one on each side as usual, and one on 
the upper and one beneath. It is the first of 
the kind we have seen or heard of. Old to- 
bacco raisers never saw the like. — Madison- 
z’ille (Ky.) Republican. 

Barns Burned. — The barn of Mrs. Fanny 
Ledford, living near Roaring Spring, and con- 
taining about 1,800 sticks of tobacco, was con- 
sumed.by fire Thursday night of last week. 
Another barn, the property of a farmer near 
Lafayette, was burned the same night with a 
large quantity of Tobacco. — Trigg County 
(Ky.) Democrat. 


RARE CHANCE 

To Make Money! 

One-half interest in the BEST PAYING BUSINESS 
in the World. 

One Mile and a half from Franklin, Ky., on 

the Springfield Road, is the Well Known 
CAVE SPRING STOCK FARM. 

It contains about 45oacres of good timber and tillable 
land, producing good crops of wheat, corn, oats, etc.; 
splendid for grass. 

On the place is a good mile track, and all necessary 
stables, lots, etc., and plenty of water. Everything 
required about a Breeding and Training Es- 
tablishment. It is well stocked with Thorough- 
bred Mares, and good brood mares with Trotting 
Crosses. 

1 will sell one-half interest in the land, stock, and 
farming implements to a good and reliable business 
man, and we will continue the business of breeding 
and training stock. 

I can offer a good partner a bargain, as my business 
will not permit me to give to my farm the attention k 
needs*. 1 have some 500 or 600 acres of other lands 
which I will sell cheap. For further particulars address 

v. s. BOISSEAU, 

Care of BOISSEAU HOUSE, 

FRANKLIN” KY. 


Southern Hope Nurseries, 

ANCHORAGE, KY. 

(Situated 12 miles from Louisville on L., C. & L. R. R.) 

Every variety of fruit and ornamental trees, grape 
vines, berry plants, etc., all first class stock, for sale at 
prices lower than ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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A Model Magazine. — The publishers of 
Ehrich's Fashion Quarterly seem to have an 
acute comprehension of just what is required. 
The fall number of this magazine, which lies 
upon our table, leaves little to be desired in 
the way of information specially adapted to 
the wants of ladies. It is not, like many so- 
called fashion magazines, fillett with reprints 
of illustrations published in European jour- 
nals ; but contains carefully executed draw- 
ings, made from actual finished articles of cos- 
tume at varying rates of cost ; each illustra- 
tion accompanied with a lucid description of 
the material and manner of making. Not an ] 
item of female necessity is left unnoticed ; I 
clothing for boys and girls, ladies’ underwear, | 
trimmed and untrimmed hats and bonnets, I 
laces, embroideries, hair goods, jewelry, and a 
hundred other items, are arranged in such ad- . 
mirable order that any lady can without diffi- j 
culty select an article of a style to suit her 
taste, at a price commensurate with her means. 
As a guide to making purchases, the book is 1 
invaluable. It reminds its readers of every- 
thing they are likely to need, shows them in 
what style their wants can be supplied, and j 
gives full and reliable lists of all the latest 
metropolitan retail prices. The Fashion Quar- 
terly, in short, fills a place in American periodi- 
cal literature heretofore left vacant. Publish- 
ed by Ehrich & Co., 287 to 295 Eighth ave- 
nue, New York, at 50 cents a year, or 15 cents 
a single number. 

Notlazomahuiztespixcatzin is, says 
Humboldt, the titlo of respect given to the 
priests of Mexico. 


J. N. ROBSON & SON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

08 EAST BAY, 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Having a business experience of twenty years, and 
confining themselves strictly to a COMMISSION 
BUSINESS, without operating on their account, 
respectfully solicit consignments of (3<>-3in) 

Cotton, Flour, Corn, Wheat, Etc. 


\V. E. KNEELAND 


ISAAC F. HARRISON 


KNEELAND &. HARRISON, 

Land Agents and Locators, 

FOET WORTH, TEXAS. 

Y\7 ILL locate lands in best of the frontier counties, 
vv and make investments in Texas lands for non- 
residents. 

Refer to City National Bank, and to Messrs, TidbalL 
Van Zandt & Co., Bankers, Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Morris Sc Bayly, Robert Johnson, Barbaroux & Co., 
Silas l 1 - Miller, Dr. Luke P. Blackburn, Louisville, 
Ky. : Hart Gibson, Colonel Grinstead, Lexington, Ky. 

23-26t 

T^REE MASONS should subscribe to “ The 

-L Masonic Newspaper/’ price $1.25 per year. Su- 
perb 8 pages illustrated weekly. Each copy contains 
Portrait and Life Sketch of a prominent Craftsman. 
(Til Chromo, “ Rock of Masonry.” free to subscribers. 
Agents wanted. R. MALCOLM. 

39*eow-4t 49 Cedar street, N. Y. 


FREE GIFT! 


A copy of my 
i«*al Conimon 
Spiim* Itonli will 

bo sent to any per- 
son afflicted with 
Consumption- Itnuicliilis Antlimu. Son* 
Throat, or \axal Catarrh. It is elegantly 
printed aud illustrated. 144 pages, l 2 mo, ia< 9 . It 
has been the means in the providence of God of 
-saving many valuable lives. Send nameand post- 
office address. with six cents postage for mailing. 
The book is invaluable to persons suffering with 
any disease of the N’oae, Throat or Lunici. 
Address I>r. X. R. IVOLI'E, CINCINNATI, O. 
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